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THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARAMOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF STATE POLICY. 
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NEWS OF THE FARMING WORLD. 


r Washington Correspondent Tells What 
“sane is Being Made in the Various 
Sections of the Country. 
correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


The farming communities of the 
country will undoubtedly welcome 
the news that Secretary Wilson, in 
common with the other members of 
the Cabinet, has consented to remain 
in office until the end of President 
Roosevelt’s term. It is generally 
agreed that it would have been a 
national disaster had Mr. Wilson re- 
tired at this time from the post he 
go well fills. Under his control the 
work of the Department has been 
enormously extended and is still 
growing, to the incalculable benefit 
of the farmer. For the first time 
since it was established, the Depart- 
ment hasa head who is at once a 
practical farmer and an able execu- 
tive with brains in his head. It is 
easy to secure either one or the other, 
but the combination is somewhat 
rare. Whether it is in connection 
with the reformation of the coun. 
try, the building up of our butter ex- 
ports, or the establishment of Ameri- 
can fruits in European markets (to 
mention only his most recent lines 
of development) Secretary Wilson 
has proved himself the right man in 
the right place. Fortunate itis, that 
his work is not to be interrupted. 


The effects of the July drought 
are now coming home to the people 
of the country in the increased price 
forall staple vegetable foods, pota- 
toes, cabbage, turnips, beans, etc., 
on which most people live to a very 
large extent are now from three to 
four times as high as ordinarily at this 
time of the year in most parts of the 
country, and have consequently be- 
come luxuries, rather than the neces- 
sities they have always been consid- 
ered. As aresult, a good deal of dis- 
cussion is going on as to what will 
take the place of these, and by com- 
mon consent, rice has been pitched 
upon. Few people outside of the 
South have any idea of the variety 
of dishes that can be made of this 
article, which in the North is eaten 
almost altogether as pudding, or as 
plain fried or boiled. In the South, 
it is used far more universally in 
combination with other foods, mak- 
ing it both more palatable and more 
wholesome. Itis fortunate that this 
crop has been increasing all the time. 
This year the home product will be 
larger than ever before known and 
of finer quality, while from Japan 
comes word that the product is above 
the average. 

An account of the process by 
which eggs are tested by commission 
merchants may be of interest to the 
farmers who supply the ‘“‘hen fruit’’ 
ofthe country. Each egg is ‘‘can- 
dled,” as it is called. The inspector 
Picks up six eggs at a time, three in 
gach hand, and by simple turns of 
the wrist, presents them, two ata 
time in front of a screen in which 
there are two holes approximately 
the size of the eggs, a single glance 
being suilicient to enable a trained 
Man to grade them as ‘‘fresh’’ or 
“selected,” “‘checked”’ or ‘‘seconds,”’ 
“spots,” “leaks” and “rotten.” A 
800d lively inspector will candle be- 
tween 10,000 and 12,000 eggs a day. 
If the egg, looking through it to the 
light is clear and translucent, with- 
out spots or flaws, it is graded as 
“select”’ and is sold at the highest 
Price. In growing stale the white of 
40 egg shrinks, and this is shown to 
the “candler”’ by line in the large 
end of the egg. This egg goes into 
the second grade, which also in- 
cludes ‘‘checked”’ eggs. A checked 
®8g is a cracked egg, but the flaw is 
Rot noticed until betrayed by the 
Candle. When the yolk clings to the 
shell the egg goes in with the other 
‘Spots’ —‘leaks” are broken eggs. 

The Department of Agricultore is 
®xperimenting with sand binding 
Stasses at the experiment stations 
'n all parts of the country, and is 
inaking progress in finding the best 
< ds for the work of preventing the 

ving, either by wind or water, of 

errant sand. Daily a number of 
ters &re received from people who 
in, sandy districts, to whom 








the coasts, where they observe the 
way in which the beaches are being 
tied down. Probably the best binder 
yet found for the coast is the Mon- 
tana bluegrass. 

Postmasters are requested to dis- 
play conspicuously in their rffices 
the crop report cards sent to them 
each month for the information of 
the public. Correspondents of this 
Divisian will oblige the Statistician 
by calling the attention of postmas- 
ters to this subject and by notifying 
the Department of failures to com- 
ply promptly with this request. 

Forestry experts will have fine 
chances for employment in the Phil- 
ippines for some time to come. Capt. 
George P. Ahern, 9th Infantry, who 
has been in charge of the forestry 
interests, there, has been conferring 
in Washington with Secretary Root 
concerning the work in his charge. 
The present difficulty he encounters 
in forestry matters is in securing 
competent men to look after the 
various districts in the islands who 
have a knowledge of forestry condi- 
tions. The best men for this pur- 
pose are found in Java, but they are 
not to be procured for the salary of 
$210 a month gold, which Capt. 
Ahern has been authorized to offer, 
and he will have to obtain some of 
them in this country. 

A. B. MARRIOTT. 

Washington, D. C. 





The United States Department of 
Agriculture has given out a list de- 
tailing the average weight of fleece 
shorn in the different States. Wash- 
ington and Wyoming head the list 
with the highest average, 7.9 pounds. 
Idaho comes next, with 7.8 pounds, 
Nevada and Oregon each 7.5 pounds, 
Montana 7.3, Kansas 7.1, Iowa and 
Wisconsin 6.9, Illinois 6.8, Minne- 
sota and Michigan 6.7, North Dakota 
6.5, South Dakota, Indiana and Ver- 
mont 6.4, Colorado and Nebraska 6.3, 
Utah and Oklahoma 6.0, Missouri, 
New York, Massachusetts and Ari- 
zona 5.9, Ohio 5.8, Maine and New 
Hampshire 5.7, Pennsylvania 5.6, 
Texas 5.4, Maryland 5.0, New Jersey 
4.9, Connecticut 4.8, West Virginia 
and Rhode Island 47, Delaware 5.5, 
Kentucky 4.4, Alabama 2.8, Florida 
2.9, Georgia, South Carolina and 
Mississippi 3.0, North Carolina 3.1, 
Louisiana 3.3, Arkansas 3.65 Tennes- 
see 3.8, und Virginia 4.2. 





HARRY FARMER’S TALES. 
XLV. 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

‘“‘What of the night?’’ This was 
the heading of an editorial in The 
Progressive. Farmer of September 
17th, commenting on the census 
bulletin showing the high per cent- 
age of illiteracy in North Carolina. 

This article has hit Harry Farmer 
mighty hard ina very tender spot. 
It shows the weakest pointin the 
good people of North Carolina. It 
tells why so many of our best people 
leave the State. It shows the great 
reason why we do not get a larger 
number of high class immigrants. It 
is the cause of suchaslow growth 
of many of the towns in the Old 
North State. Itis the great barrier 
that keeps the wheel of progress 
from turning the eastern part of the 
State into the ‘‘garden spot of the 
world.’’ It has kept the western 
part of the State from becoming im- 
mensely wealthy from her great 
store house of minerals which 
strangers come and gobble up for 
less than 5 per cent. of their actual 
value, and from her thousands of 
acres of the best timbered lands in 
the world that are often sold for a 
song. This same hilly country should 
be receiving thousands of dollars for 
her apples instead of having to im- 
port apples to furnish Santa Claus 
with a supply for the little stockings 
hanging around fire place at Chriat- 
mas. 

Harry Farmer and thousands of 
other farmers need this money to 
furnish our homes with conveniences 
and our business men need it to erect 
factories to give the farmers a larger 
market for their staple crops. All 
this sad picture has been painted over 
our State with the brush of ignor- 
ance. And we feel that we farmers 


velop our great resources and have 
thought that when a boy or girl had 
a little knowledge of ‘‘Ritin’, Read- 
in’ and ’Rithmetic’’ that he was 
‘“‘educated’’ to perfection. 

There is land enough in the east- 
ern part of this State suitable for 
growing early truck to bring mil- 
lions of dollars yet there is only 
a small part of all this fine land that 
is actually bringing enough to pay 
the taxes. All of this can be traced 
to ignorance. In the exteme north- 
eastern part of the State educated 
men from other States came down 
and, seeing the finest opening in the 
world to get wealth, bougbt land 
and to-day are worth thousands of 
dollars. Our people seeing their 
prosperity followed after and to-day 
some of them can count more dollars 
of their own than can be found in 
any other part of the State. 

If our people had been educated 
and trained in agricultural colleges, 
what a difference there would be in 
our condition! Instead of studying 
our own business, we were pointing 
our boys to the professions as the 
royal road to honor and wealth. 
Making a boy study law, medicine, 
etc.—a boy that would have made a 
successful farmer, and often against 
the boy’s will or inclination ; then we 
took the boy who had no talent for 
scarcely anything and because he 
would not study or try to be ‘‘some- 
body,’’ made a farmer out of him. 
Then when some of our neighbors 
tried to get us to help to build up a 
school by increasing the taxes, holler 
‘“‘nigger’’ to them and say that they 
wanted to educate the ‘‘nigger’’ 
which would settle the matter with 
them. Thus we destroyed the very 
means by which we could have been 
lifted out of the old ruts. 

As the negro has been. the excuse 
for so much ignorance and has kept 
us back thirty years, here is our 
remedy and plans for changing these 
conditions. Let the Constitution be 
amended so thatall the taxes paid by 
the whites will go to educate the 
whites and all the taxes paid by the 
negroes go to educate the negroes, 
excepting the taxes on incorpora- 
tions, such as railways, telegraph 
companies, etc. Then let each dis- 
trict tax itself to an amount suffi- 
cient to run a school six or eight 
months each year. Have a compul- 
sory law requiring each child of 
school age to attend school not less 
than four months every year. Have 
a short course taught for boys desir- 
ing to study agriculture and me- 
chanics during the winter months at 
three or four places in the State. 
The experimental farms scattered 
over the State would be suitable 
places. Let the students pay half 
the cost of tuition and the State the 
balance. Arrangements could be 
made so that board need not cost 
over six dollars permonth, Employ 
such teachers for these schools as 
would suit the section in which the 
student aimed to live. We all know 
that the same management of a 
farm among the hills and plains 
would not work. Some will object 
to this on the grounds that the State 
will be helping a few special classes. 
But the farmers are the most im- 
portant class in this State and all 
the money spent on them will help 
every class of people. 

There is another drawback to our 
schools which ought to be remedied, 
that is teachers’ salaries are too low. 
You can’t get teachers to work for 
twenty-five dollars per month who 
would be worth anything to the 
cause of the schools. 

‘sHow about the negro; he willnot 
have money enough if he only gets 
his taxes?’’ Well, just try the plan 
and see. They pay their preachers 
and society dues better than the 
whites. They are making better use 
of their money for school purposes 


than the whites, and if they will not 
tax themselves for school purposes, 
the above plan suggested would give 
the whites an oppertunity that they 
sorely need. If we educate the whites 
the negro will take care of himself. 

We offer no apology for writing so 
much about education, because it is 
the foundation of a prosperous agri- 
culture. 

HarRkyY FARMER. 





Columbus Co., N. C. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
I made a fine crop of good wheat 
this year, though the season was un- 
favorable. 
I sowed with four hoes to my drill 
(16 inches apart), one-half bushel 
seed peracre. This plan halves your 
seed and doubles your guano, makes 
it easy for your stock, easy to avoid 
rocks and stumps. Sixteen inches is 
rather wide, soI want a drill with 
siz hoes which will make wheat rows 
12 inches apart. I think that about 
right. I think the disc drill is best. 
It is astonishing how wheat will 
branch if you give it distance, rich 
soil, and a fertilizer. I used to sow 
twenty bushels on twenty acres, but 
now I sow ten bushels on twenty 
acres and make more and better 
wheat and save ten bushels worth 
ten dollars. 
The time has come when farmers 
must use the plan for greatest yield 
with least expense. 
Muscle work is necessary, but 
brains should plan for the muscles. 
Hitherto our farmers have used too 
much of the latter and not enough 
of the furmer. 

O. T. EDWARDS. 
Chatham Co., N.C. 





Cotton may not be the king prod- 
uct of the earth. It has the infiu- 
ence of neither wheat nor coal in de- 
ciding the destinies of modern na- 
tions, but it employs more of man’s 
energy and skill than either of these 
other products. The world now 
grows about fourteen million bales 
of cotton, in raising which some 
twenty million people are directly 
or indirectly engaged. This raw cot- 
ton is worth the sum of four hun- 
dred million dollars. Three million 
more persons are engaged in its 
commerce. Add to this five million 
mére people engaged in its manufac- 
ture, and we have some twenty-eight 
millions of the people of the earth 
who touch the garments of this 
white king at some point or other. 
The manufactured product is worth 
ten times the raw product, so that 
cotton from first to last means to 
the world in dollars and cents more 
than four billions of dollars annually, 
an incomprehensible sum—a sum 
more than a third as large again as 
the taxable value of New York City 
—a sum equal to one-twentieth of 
the wealth of the United States.— 
Success, for October. 
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HOW I PREPARED WHEAT GROUND. 


Ihave not fooled away any time 
this year on soy beans. Instead I 
put out, about the first of June, four 
acres of sorghum for hay. I sowed 
three pecks of seed to the acre, which 
I think is plenty thick enough to 
make good hay or fodder. When 
sown thicker it makes finer seed, but 
the seed does not mature se well, 
and I think a great deal of sorghum 
seed. My horses are doing fine on it 
and eat every spear clean, though 
some stalks are quite large. My 
cattle will leave their pasture and 
eat those large cane stalks all up. 
Pigs, too, are fond of it. 

Wheat that has been sown looks 
well. More bone fertilizer has been 
used this year than ever before. We 
are sowing only about ten or twelve 
acres of wheat. 1 believe that it 
will pay best inthe long run to put 
in thecrop well, sowing less§ than to 
‘thog’’ in twice as much. 

A neighbor is putting out about 80 
acres of wheat, harrowing the ground 
once wifha light harrow ahead of 
the drill. I would rather have 40 
acres well put out than his chance 
on his 80. We will watch results. 
Fertilizers can’t doit all. You must 
have a good seed bed andit is not 
made by turning 14-inch furrows 
with a 12-inch plow and one harrow- 
ing. Isummer fallowed part of my 
ground; the rest has been idle for 
three years, being land which we 
have just bought. The weeds were 
nearly as high as my horses. Some 
of this land had gone back to wild 
grass and blue stem bunches. 

I put a chain on my plow and put 
everything out of sight. I then took 
a heavy iron harrow and harrowed 
three days on that six acres, partly 
because my mares were sucking 





colts and partly because the land 


stones on it. I picked the stones all 
off—five loads. I then took my 
wagon and pitchfork and pitched up 
all the bunches of roots, chunks and 
dry weeds and drew them to a washed 
place. I had the ground as mellow 
on top as an onion bed, and packed 
hard underneath. 

There is a great deal of timothy 
being sown here this fall, and seed 
is high—$2 per bushel. 
Advertise—Why don’t our breed- 
ers advertise more? I saw at our 
county fair a great variety of the 
different breeds of chickens bred and 
and raised in this oounty, yet I see 
but one breeder advertising. I ex- 
pect to start anew with chickens. As 
I don’t know any one around here 
who breeds the kind I want, I will 
be compelled to send to some one 
away off that I see advertising in 
the Rural World, when there are 
probably a half dozen breeders near 
home, having just what I want if 
they were not hidden under a bushel. 
When I have fine stock of any kind 
to sell, I will tell of it through the 
advertising columns of the Rural 
World.—R. H. §., in Rural World. 


There isa farmer in New Salem 
township who has made money farm- 
ing. During the 54 years he has 
been farming he cleared above all ex- 
penses $8,800, an average of $200 a 
year. He has never bought a pound 
of meat, flour, corn or anything else 
that he could raise at home. He 
does not live on extra good farming 
land either. He is nota man that 
trades or traffics, and his earnings 
are therefore the result of patient, 
faithful, and honest work on the 
farm, backed, of course, by sound 
judgment and good management. 
He says a man can make money 
farming by being patient and eco- 
nomical and by proper management. 
—Masshville, N. C. Home. 


The Dairy. 


SHELTERING MILCH COWS. 














Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The cool nights of fall should ad 
monish dairymen to think especially 
of their cows. To allow the animals 
to be exposed in open pastures until 
the nights are decidedly freezing, is 
to invite a steady decrease in milk 
yield. My own experience bears me 
out in the assertion that the early 
stabling of cows in the fall pays. 

It is the neglected cow that never 
fills the milking pail; the cow that 
arises stiff and sore on autumn morn- 
ings from her berth in a frosty pas- 
ture. 

Unless the nights are warm and 
pleasant at this season, it is wise 
after the evening’s milking to give 
the cows a feeding of fodder corn or 
freshly cut rowen and let them lie on 
dry bedding in the stable all night. 
The fodder can be fed to them in 
their mangers, and will result in a 
much more bountiful yield of milk 
in the morning than if the cows lay 
out through a frosty night. 

The practice of pasturing cows on 
the aftermath of meadows is indeed 
disasterous to the integrity of the 
latter, asis usually evidenced by the 
limited growth of grass in subse- 
quent seasons. Better cut the feed 
as stated above, and let the cows re- 
ceive benefit without injuring the 
meadows. If it is too late in the 
season for another growth of grass to 
cover the ground the stubble should 
be top dressed with stable compost 
containing a liberal proportion of 
straw. This of course will not only 
protect the roots from freezing, but 
will act as a fertilizer also. 

In closing, let me again earnestly 
enjoin every dairyman again letting 
cows remain outside of warm shelter 
on nights cold enough to produce 
frost- Cows should enter the winter 
season in the best possible physical 
condition, and this will not obtain 
unless they are humanely treated 
now. 

Be merciful to your cows if you 
expect to succeed financially in the 
dairy business. 

GroreEe E. NEWELL. 





The world isa comedy to those who 
think, a tragedy to those who feel.— 





Walpole. 





SHEEP IN THE SOUTH. 
XV. 

Soil Poverty—Nature’s - Economy—Cetton 
Growing—Cotton and Sheep—Can They 
Live Together and Both Prosper!—Yes— 
The Great Cycle Completely Carried Out— 
It Briage Success—The Value of Sheep 
Manure Highly Estimated—Manure From 
Highly Fed Sheep Rich in Vegetable Ele- 
ments. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The matter of concentrated or ar- 
tificial fertilizers has become one of 
great importance to Southern agri- 
culture, more so to the cotton region 
than to any other large part of our 
whole country. The cause for this 
is not entirely on account of original 
poverty, so-called, of the soil, but 
more because of the system of culti- 
vation pursued, by which a continu- 
ous and large drain of the plant-pro- 
ducing elements from the soil has 
besn kept up with but asmall return 
of such to the land. 


The result is a poverty of such ele- 
ments. 


Itis notin the province of these 
special articles to enter upon an ex- 
haustive discussion involving a chem- 
ical analysis of manures, fertilizers 
or soils; yet I may advance several 
plain and fundamental propositions, 
such as every one may fully compre- 
hend, in order to reach the facts con- 
cerning sheep manure as a valuable 
fertilizer and how to use it most 
profitably. If in doing this I get out 
of the old ruts and off the old paded 
track, please have patience, for a 
trial trip and careful study may con- 
vince that Iam not so far out as to 
be unprofitably engaged. 

In the economy of nature we have 
the soil and plant life and animal 
life. Earth is the basis, we maj say, 
while plants and animals constitute 
a product or growth from it and are 
therefore dependent upon it for ex- 
istence and growth. But we must 
note relatively the influence that air 
and water also exert in this economy 
of nature or to state it more plainly, 
in this change of earthly matter into 
plants and animals, and reversely, 
in the change of plants and animals 
back to earth matter. 

We may also say that animal life 
mainly depends upon plants and is 


therefore indirectly a product of 
earth. 


It is also plain to state that a vast 
portion of the earth’s surface in 
the South is used to produce cot- 
ton, and that lint cotton and seed 
are continuously shipped away, that 
the parts of that soil which produces 
cotton will surely be exhausted in 
time, until it will not produce enough 
cotton to pay for trying to raise it. 
Then we call that soil poor. 

If the planters had animals (sheep 
for example) that weuld eat that 
cotton and seed and return them 
back to the soilin the form of ma- 
nure, it would be plain to every one 
that the cotton land would not ‘‘get 
poor.’’ But he cannot do this or 
else the usefulness of cotton to him 
as a crop would cease. 

So it comes to the mind in the form 
of a question: Can sheep be used to 
consume a portion of the cotton 
plant, together with other vegetation 


and return the cotton elements to the 
soil? 


The answer is, yes. They will 
consume the cotton seed meal, an 
important element to them, with 
other food, and by being fed the 
varied products of an equul area to 
that of the cotton land they will re- 
turn to it three times the plant ele- 
ments drawn from it by the cotton 
crop, provided their manure is intel- 
ligently handled and mixed with 
basic fertilizers purchased with only 
a part of the net income derived 
from the sheep, and properly applied 
to the land. 

In this economy we have first the 
earth yielding the plant life in abun- 
dance, next the plants feeding and 
growing the sheep, and lastly the 
sheep, (animal) returning to the 
earth the fertilizing elements she 
had given up to sustain the plant 
and animal life; thus is com- 
pletely finished the great cyole of 
nature and thusis carried out the 
frugality demanded by the natural 
law of economy. 








(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8.) 
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‘*THE INDUSTRIAL AND HiDUCATION- 
AL INTERESTS OF OUR PROPLE PaARA- 
MOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
or State Po.icy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
no master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
cumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
true to the instincts, traditions and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
tmpartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886 


Ee If you are not a subscriber, 
but receive a copy of this paper, re- 
member that it is sent you that 
you may eritically examine it. 
Please do so, and if you decide that 
it i# worth a dollar a year, you need 
the paper, we need the dollar. Send 
us the dollar and the paper will go to 
you for a year, then if you are not 
pleased say so and the dollar is 
yours. 








Before the end of this year North 
Carolina should have at least 150 
rural free delivery routes instead of 
11 as at present; and 500 rural school 
libraries instead of 104 as at present. 
‘“* First come, first served.” 

FOR A REFORMATORY. 

The story which follows reminds 
us that the advocates of a reforma- 
tory for North Carolina’s youthful 
criminals are not dead, nor yet sleep- 
ing, but are hopeful of success in the 
Legislature of 1903. The one thing 
needful is for each friend of the 
movement to make his influence felt 
im its behalf among his neighbors 
and in his party meetings. 

The reformatory spirit is the spirit 
of the times. All the facts go to 
show that it is not only nobler, but 
also cheaper to reform the youthful 
wrdng-doer than to capture, convict 
and punish the confirmed criminal 
he is likely to become under our 
present system of continement with 
hardened criminals with no training 
looking to his reformation. In suc- 
ceeding issues of The Progressive 
Farmer we hope to give statistics 
showing the truth of this statement, 
but in the mean time the story 
which we set out to give is worth re 
merhbering : 

On one occasion the great Horace 
Mann, speaking at the dedication of 
an expensive institution for the 
reformation of wayward boys, said: 
“Tf by this school one boy shall be 
recovered from sin and ruin, it will 
prove itself to be worth all it has 
cost.’’ Afterwards one of his audit- 
ors said to him: ‘‘Mr. Mann, were 
not your words extravagant? Would 
the institution be really worth all it 


seven-tenths. Nearly one-half of 
them were illiterate. 

These immigrants are a source of 
danger, not only because they are 
illiterate and ignorant of American 


| institutidns, but because they crowd 


into the cities. Of the Poles in Illi- 
nois, five-sixths are in Chicago; of 
the Italians in Illinois, three-fourths 
are in Ckico. The same tendency to 
colonize in the great cities appears 
in New York, Massachusetts and 
other States. 

Chemists prepare tables showing 
how much time different kinds of 
food require for digestion. If simi- 
lar tables were to be prepired for the 
body politic, it would be found that 
the earlier type of immigrants re- 
quired a comparatively short time 
for assimilation, and that those of 
the later type are assimilated with 
extreme difficulty, if atall. Every 
crowded ship-load of this class of 
immigrants adds to the public bur- 
dens, and teaches the need of re- 
strictive legislation.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


ABOUT LYNCHING. 





It is humiliating to find a Senator 
from a sister State and some news- 
paper editors in our own State—men 
who should be leading the people to 
better things—defending lynching. 
The chief argument of these advo- 
cates of lynching lawlessness is, 
‘‘We must protect our women.’’ And 
so we must. But these men make a 
false use of this feeling. Why do 
they not state the truth—that it is 
not # question of protection for the 
State’s womanhood, but a question 
of methods of protection, whether 
by our laws and our courts which 
alone in all civilized countries have 
the right to punish criminals and re- 
dress wrongs, or by an irresponsible, 
unauthorized and lawless mob. 
Which is the surer method of ad- 
ministering justice, the courts act- 
ing in an orderly manner and coolly 
determined to examine the facts, 
ferret out the transgressor, and let 
no guilty man escape, or a mob act- 
ing on impulse, often without full 
investigation, and responsible to no 
one for its acts? 

Nor can the advocates of lynch 
law throw it in our teeth that their 
method decreases the number of 
crimes. The facts are solidly against 
this contention. On the contrary, 
we assert without fear of contradic- 
tion that in States and sections 
where there have been most lynch- 
ings, there have followed a larger 
number of crimes than in other dis- 
tricts where the people have shown 
greater regard for law, allowing the 
courts with their solemn precision 
and certainty toseize and punish the 
guilty. 

It is an encouraging sign that our 
judges are beginning to warn citi- 
zens against the evils of mob law. 
Recently Judge Shaw, of our own 
State, said to a Durham county 
grand jury ; 

‘“‘Many give excuses for lynchings 
and say that the law is weak or that 
the courts are slow. If this is so 
then change thelaw. It is within 
your power. Whena man commits 
or attempts to commit a criminal 
assault upon a woman, he is very 





has cost if by it only one boy should 
be saved? With deep emotion he 
answered: ‘‘Yes, all and more, if 
that one boy should be my boy.”’ 


—~—hese 


RESTRICT IMMIGRATION. 





We believe that the assassination 
of President McKinley will hasten 
one of the reforms the writer has 
long advocated—stricter immigra- 
tion laws. The case is very well put 
by the Youth’s Companion as fol- 
lows : 

Until about twenty years ago most 
of the immigrants to the United 
States came from the countries of 
Western and Northern Europe. In 
general, they were industrious and 
thrifty. When they arrived their 
tendency was to scatter among the 
farms Of the Wess and Northwest. 
Many ot ‘them spoke our language; 
most of them were accustomed to 
free institutions. They were British, 
Irish, Germans, French, Swedes 
when they came; then they became 
British-Americans, Irish-Americans, 
German-Americans and so on; then 
they or their children dropped the 
prefix and the hyphen, and are now 
plain Americans. 

Of late years there has been an 
alarming increase of immigration 
from Eastern and Southern Europe. 
Twenty years ago Poles, Huns, Aus- 
trians, Russians and Italians made 
up altogether less than one-tenth of 
the total immigration. For the nine 
months ending with the 31st of 
March last they constituted nearly 


often lynched, those engaging in it 
saying thatit isnot right to have 
the woman come before a gaping 
crowd and relate the details of the 
horrible crime. Then change your 
laws in this respect, even if we have 
to change the entire State Constitu- 
tion. If the courts are slow then 
call the courts to account. Every 
man who takes part ina lynching is, 
in the eyes of the law, a murderer. 
Is it not better that you turn one 
guilty man loose than to make 100 
or 200 of your citizens murderers? 
If this thing is permitted to go on 
then 100 or 200 bad men oan get to- 
gether and lynch a good man just as 
good men can lynch a bad man. 
Where is the limit? Who has said, 
‘thus far shalt thou go and no far- 
ther?’ When a good man joins a 
mob he in this way charges that 
there is corruption somewhere. This 
is a bad state of affairs.’’ 

But we fear that such doctrine is 
not now so popular as it should be. 
In fact, itis said that Governor Ay- 
cock has lost prestige because of his 
fearless denunciation of lynching. 
We are loath to believe, however, 
that the people of North Carolina 
are less disposed to honor a man be- 
cause of his defence of law and order. 
At any rate, we know of no higher 
service an official can now render his 
State, and we think that our Gover- 
nor deserves credit for saying, as he 
did a short time ago: 

‘‘Lynching tends to increase rather 
than to suppress crime. The lower 
class who commit awfal crimes for 

? 
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different form. 


sorted to. 


escapes. 
by the courts. 


in ascertaining the guilt of the ac- 
cused, but when finally ascertained 
death is certain and there is some- 
thing impressive about delay when 
execution is finally had, for it shows 
people that law is long-lived and 
never turns loose in cases of this 
sort until the guilty man is hanged. 
Lynchings tend to develop in people 
a spirit of revenge and no people can 
be a high-minded and great people 
who yield to passion for vengeance.”’ 


$$ o- 


WHAT ROOSEVELT THINKS, 


In the two preceding issues of The 
Progressive Farmer we have given 
biographical sketches of Theodore 
Roosevelt, andit may be that our 
readers now have a clearer idea of 
his career than of his opinions and 
ideals. Upon these much light is 
shed by his published works, of 
which there are several. 

* * * * * * 

For one thing, we think Mr. Roose- 
velt is free from sectional prejudice. 
His eloquent tribute to Lee published 
in our last issue indicates this, but 
he makes it much plainer in a letter 
written toa citizen of Georgia last 
June, in which he said: 

“TI am extremely proud of the fact 
that one of my uncles was an ad- 
miral in the Confederate Navy and 
that another fired the last gun fired 
aboard the Alabama. I think the 
time has now come when we can all 
of us be proud of the valor shown on 
both sides in the Civil War.”’ 

This is a worthy sentiment, and it 
is re-echoed in his ‘American 
Ideals,’’ in which he says, speaking 
of the Civil War: 

‘‘We are the richer for each grim 
campaign, for each hard fought bat- 
tle. We are the richer for valor dis- 
played alike by those who fought so 
valiantly for the right, and by thgge 
who, nv less valiantly, fought for 
wheat they deemed the right.’’ 

* *x * * * * 

And if no one can accuse him of 
sectional prejudice, neither isit easy 
as yet to find reasons for thinking 
him a worshipper of wealth. On 
the other hand, he preaches the old- 
fashioned doctrine that ’tis better to 
deserve success than merely to 
secure it, 

‘There is not in all the world,’’ he 
says, ‘‘a more ignoble character than 
the mere money-getting American, 
insensible to every duty, regardless 
of every principle, bent only on 
amassing a fortune, and putting his 
fortune only to the basest uses. 
Whether these uses be to speculate 
in stocks and wreck railroads him- 
self, or to allow his son to lead a life 
of foolish and expensive idleness and 
gross debauchery, or to purchase 
some scoundrel of high social posi- 
tion, foreign or native, for his daugh- 
ter. Sucha man is only the more 


those good people who are also fool- 
ish forget his real iniquity.’’ 


* * * * * * 


President will only practice continu- 


for complaint. 
maintains the two 
qualities are, morality and efficiency. 


to sin against an individual.”’ 


sentence : 


a private trust.’’ 


* 7 * * * * 





which they are lynched know noth- 
ing of law except;by observation. If 
they find that the best people in their 
community become lawless the spirit 
of lawlessness takes possession of 
them and their lawlessness takes a 
All good citizens de- 
sire to find some way in which to 
stop the crime of rape, but this crime 
increases wherever lynchings are re- 
By letting the law take 
its course no man about whom there 
is reasonable certainty of guilt ever 
He is certain to be hanged 
It is true there is 
some delay and frequently long delay 


dangerous if he occasionally does 
some deed like founding a college or 
endowing a church, which makes 


As a matter of fact, if the new 


ously the excellent doctrine taught 
in his books, we shall have no cause 
In public service, he 
indispensible 


And not of morality in its narrowest 
sense does he speak, but that broader 
morality which recognizes the fact 
that ‘it isan even graver offense to 
sin against the commonwealth than 
This 
truth he emphasizes strongly in this 


‘‘The man who debauches our pub- 
lic life, whether by, malversation of 
funds in office, by the actual bribery 
of voters or of legislators, or by the 
corrupt use of the offices as spoils 
wherewith to reward the unworthy 
and the vicious for their noxious 
and interested activity in the baser 
walks of political life,—this man isa 
greater foe to our well-being as a 
nation than iseven the defaulting 
cashier of a bank, or the betrayer of 


Mr. Roosevelt believes it the duty 
of every citizen to take an active 








ee  ——————— 





part in political affairs—and here 
again he is right. “It is not the 
man,’’ he writes in his ‘American 
Ideals,” ‘“‘who sits by his fireside 
reading his evening paper, and say- 
ing how bad our politics and poli- 
ticians are, who will ever do any- 
thing to save us; itis the man who 
goes out into the rough hurly-burly 
of the cauous, the primary, and the 
politicalmeeting, * * * and bears 
his part as a man should.’’ Then 
let 'the good citizen fight for his 
highest ideals, not forgetting, how- 
ever, that ‘political action, to be 
effective, must be the joint action of | 
many men, and that he must sacri- 
fice somewhat of his own opinions to 
those of his associates if he ever 
hopes to see his desires take practical 
shape.’”’ In a speech published in 
The Progressive Farmer two years 
ago, remember that he said in sub- 
stance: Work for the best, but if 
you cannot get the best, be content 
with the best possible. 

‘In the end, progress is accom- 
plished by the man who does the 
things, and not by the man who 
talks about how they ought or ought 
not to be done. Therefore the man 
who wishes to do goodin his com- 
munity must go into active political 
life. If he is a Republican, let him 
join his local Republican association ; 
if a Democrat, the Democratic asso- 
ciation ; if an Independent, then let 
him put himself in touch with those 
who think as he does. In any event 
let him make himself an active force 
and make hisinfluence felt. Whether 
he works within or without party 
lines he can surely find plenty of 
men who are desirous of good gov- 
ernment, and whe, if they act to- 
gether, become at once a power on 
the side of righteousness.”’ 

In fact, all through his essays on 
‘‘American Idials’’ and ‘‘True Amer- 
icanism’’ we find a continuous vein 
of good Progressive Farmer doctrine. 
This, for instance: ‘‘The party man 
who offers his allegiance to party as 
an excuse for blindly following his 
party, right or wrong, and who fails 
to try to make that party in any way 
better, commits a crime against the 
country; andacrime quite as seri- 
ous is committed by the independent 
who makes his independence an.ex- 
cuse for easy self-indulgence, and 
who thinks that when he says 
he belongs to neither party he is ex- 
cused from the duty of taking part 
in the political work of party organ- 
izations.”’ 

So. Mr. Roosevelt contends, and 
with reason, that if politics and poli- 
ticians are bad, the people have only 
themselves to blame for the indiffer- 
ence or inactivity that permits such 
a state of affairs. 

* * a * * * 

While we remember that a man 
should be judged by his deads and 
not by his words, we submit that 
there is much excellent dootrine in 
the foregoing extracts from the 
President’s published opinions. They 
should at least cause us to stand 
ready to give him a fair trial before 
condemning him. 


crt em 


NORTH CAROLINA COTTON FARMERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


Pursuant to call issued by Seretary 
T. B. Parker, as directed by a com- 
mitte of three apointed by the State 
Alliance. About one hundred dele- 
gates, representing thirtv cotton 
counties, met in the Agricultural 
Department Auditorium in this city 
last Wednesday, September 25th, and 
below we give, brefly, the proceed- 
ings of the convention, which was 
composed of our _ representative 
farmers and ginners of the State. 

The Convention was called to order 
at 4.30 in the auditorium of the Ag. 
ricultural building by Secretary T. 
B. Parker of the State Farmers’ 
Alliance, who said that prior to the 
last meeting of the Alliance he had 
received a letter froma prominent 
cotton grower in which if was stated 
that the cotton oil companies were 
getting options on the mills of the 
South and there was a probability 
that there would be a change in the 
price of seed. In accordance with 
suggestions there made, the Alliance 
appointed a committee which met 
and adopted resolutions and these 
were issued to the cotton formers 
and ginners of the State. 

This address recited that cotton 
seed should be higher. that the 
farmers should have some voice in 
selling, and that co-operation among 
the farmers would mean $700,000 
more to them thanif there was no| 
concentrated action. This was sent 
to all the cotton counties and called 
for the holding of meetings to select 
delegates to a meeting in Raleigh. 

‘We come as business men,” 








continued Mr. Parker, ‘representing 


business men; not to fight the oil 
mills, but to learn something of the 
value of cotton seed, and not to do 
injustice to any other interest.”’ 

Mr. Parker then oalled Dr. R. H. 
Speight, of Edgecombe, to the chair. 
The chairman requested Mr. Parker 
to act as Secretary, and later Mr. 
Thomas J. Conger of Iredell, was 
chosen Assistant Secretary. 

A call of the counties showed the 
following represented : 

Wake—Jeff. Upchurch, Dr. Sor- 
rell, Fab. Whitaker, Haywood 
Knight, J. W. Jones, Sam Wilder, 
Nick Allen, Bryan Harrison, Rob- 
ert Yates, Kimbro Jones, Bryan 
Smith, Jos. Broughton, Plummer 
Batchelor, Ramsom Hinton, M. T. 
Leach. 

Wayne—J. B. Gardner, Anderson 
Peele, H. T. Jones, J. E. Person, J. 
P. Smith, J. W. Thompson, J. A. 
Stephens. 

Orange—Robt. L. Abernethy, E. A. 
Hughes, T. B. Parker. 

Davidson—Roy G. Craven. 

Sampson—W. J. Powell. 

Cumberland—D. B. Culbreth, T. 
R. Bullard. 

Halifax—W. R. Clark. 

Pasquotank—M. N. Sawyer, J. W. 
Hollowell. 

Iredell—Thomas J. Conger. 

Mecklenburg—Leander Query, W. 
T, Craven. 

Harnett—Dan Hugh McLean. 

Robeson—T. F. Toon. 

Pamlico—W. H. Sawyer. 

Edgecombe—W. B&B. Cox, 
Speight, J. M. B. Battle. 

Beaufort—B. W. Thompson, M. J. 
Whitley, W. B. Grimes. 

Chatham—J. N. Atwater, T. E. 
Carroll, J. J. Jenkins, John W. At- 
water, Everett Bryant. 

Franklin—Robert Cooper. 

Scotland—Hector McLean. 

Tyrrell—J. C. Meekins. 

Pitt—J. Bryan Grimes, A. J. Moye. 

Mr. Stephensan moved that any 
person present from a county not 


represented, who is interested in an 
advance in the prios, of cotton seed 


should be admitted to the conven. 
tion as delegates. This was adop- 
ted. 

Col. J. Bryan Geimes moved the 
appointment of a committee on or. 
ganization, plans and resolutions, 
and the following gentlemen were 
named : 

Plans—S. L. Patterson, M. N. Saw- 
yer, E. A. Hughes, Hector McLean, 
D B. Culbreth; T. B. Parker being 
added by motion. 

Organization—J. Bryan Grimes, 
J. A. Stephenson, L. Query, J. N. 
Atwater and Thomas J. Conger. 

Resolutions—J. W. B. Battle, W. 
H. Clark, Plummer Batchelor, W. J. 
Powell and R. G. Craven. 

After remarks by Mr. M. T. Leach, 
Mr. J. W. Denmark, Mr. J. W. At- 
water, Mr. Hector McLean and 
others, Commissioner of Agriculture 
Patterson read a letter from Dr. 
Mott giving an acceunt of the farm- 
ers’ meeting‘in Iredell and giving 
ideas along the line of the conven- 
tion’s work. 

Dr. Kilgore, the State Chemist, 
was called on as to facts along the line 
of the convention's work and for 
some minutes was kept busy answer- 
ing questions fired at him by the 
farmers. Dr. Kilgore distributed 
two circulars which he had prepared, 
one showing the value of cotton 
seed and meal for feed and the other 
giving some facts about cotton seed, 
the yield per ton, and the value of 
seed and meal as fertilizer. 

NIGHT SESSION. 

Upon the reassembling of the con- 
vention at 8.30 o’elock the report of 
tho committee on organization was 
submitted by Col. J. Bryan Grimes 
as follows: 

“This body shall be known as the 
North Carolina Cotton Farmers’ State 
Association. 

‘Tt shall consist of a President, 
Vice-President and Secretary and 
Treasurer, and an Executive Com 
mittee of seven to be appointed by 
the President. 

‘‘In every county there shall be lo- 
cal organizations. 

“The county organizations shall 
consist of a President, Vice-President 
and Secretary and Treasurer. 

‘The township organizations shall 
consist of president, vice president 
and sectary and treasurer. 

‘*We invite the co-operation of all 
farmers’ organizations in furthering 
the purposes of this Association, and 
extend to them a hearty welcome to 
all our meetings. 

‘‘All cotton farmers, ginners and 
others interested in securing to the 
farmers better values from cotton 
seed may participate in its meetings. 

‘‘Delegates or representatives from 
five or more counties shall constitute 
a quorum, 


R. H. 





“All meetings to be h 
city of Raleigh at such ti 
President or Executive 
shall designate.”’ 


The report was ado 
mously and the following off 
the nists organization were Pacis 

President—Dr. R. H. Speight - 
Edgecombe. : 

Vice-President—Hector 
of Scotland. 

Secretary and Treasurer_yT, p 
Parker, of Orange. , 

President Speight thanked the 
convention for the honor conferred 
by his election to preside Over this 
organization of the most substantia] 
men of North Carolina, and prom. 
ised to do his utmost to promote the 
organization’s best interests. 

Col J. Bryan Grimes gave the con- 
vention the benefit of some Caloula- 
tions he had made on the seeq ques. 
tion, and declared that the grower 
is entitled to 1400 pounds a meal for 
every ton of seed. His calculations 
were based on figures given him by 
Mr. D. A. Tompkins, of Charlotte, an 
authority on the subject. Col. 
Grimes said the convention ought to 
recommend to the farmers that they 
demand 25 cents per bushel for their 
cotton seed, and they should be sat. 
isfied with no less. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The report of the committee on 
resolutions followed. It said: 

‘‘Whereas, The ctton crop is short 
and there is an increased demand for 
cotton seed for feeding, fertilizer and 
other purposes ; and wheras, the pre- 
sent offerings of prices and terms of 
exchange for seed are below the real 
value of the seed : 

“Be it resolved, That it is the de- 
liberate judgment of this convention 
that seed are now worth to the far- 
mer at home 25 cents a bushel or 
should be exchanged on a basis of 
2000 pounds of seed for not less than 
1,33344 pounds of cotton seed meal 
to analyze 814 per cent. ammonia, 
and we advise and urge the cotton 
farmers of North Carolina not to 
sell or exchage at less than above 
prices, and we ask the earnest co- 
operation of every cotton grower in 
North Carolina to this end. 

“That we invite the cotton grow- 
ing States to form Cotton Farmers’ 
associations dnd assist us in securing 
and maintaining these prices for cot- 
ton seed.’’ 

The report was adopted, but later 
in the evening Mr. Abernethy moved 
to reconsider and make the minimum 
for seed 30 cents. This was defeated. 
The question was again brought up 
and the vote was to re-consider, but 
nochange was made in the price. 

(It having been asserted that the 
printers had made a mistake in set- 
ting the New Orleans dispatch and 
had made it 13 cents and 12 cents per 
bushel when the dispatch was $12 
and $13 per ton). 

Mr. Jenkins of Chatham, intro- 
duced the following: 

‘‘Whereas, There is a dispute as to 
the meaning of a telegram published 
in the Raleigh Morning Post of Sep- 
tember 5, 1901, said telegram being 
dated New Orleans, September /, 
1901, and quoting prices for cotton 
seed at 12 and 13 cents per bushel by 
the représentatives of the cotton 
seed oil mills of certain States. 

‘‘Whereas, Wishing to do justice 
to all parties. 

“Resolved, That the President ap- 
point a committee of two to wait 
upon the editor of the Post or the 
telegraph operator, or both, and re- 
quest a correct copy of said telegram 
for the uss of this convention in 
settling this dispute.”’ 

Mr. Hector McLean objected. 

On motion of Mr. M. N. Sawyer 
the resolution was tabled. 

The repot of the committee oD 
plans which was adopted, follows: 

“The committee on plans respect 
fully recommend : 

‘“‘By careful analyses and feeding 
tests it has been ascertained that 
cotton seed are worth fully 25 cents 
per bushel, compared with other 
ammoniates as a fertilizer, and are 
worh 40 cents per bushel as stock 
food, compared with the present 
value of corn : 

‘‘We therefore urge the farmers of 
North Carolina not to sell their cot- 
ton seed for less than 25 cents per 
bushel, so as to realize at least the 
lowest value of their seed. 

“In order that the highest value 
may be obtained in a rational way; 
more cattle ought to be raised on the 
farms to consume the surplus seed. 
This policy would not only — 
the fullest values of the seed as 
stuff, but by decreasing the supp? 
of seed in the markets would grea nd 
euhance the value of the un 
their relation as fertilizers, al 
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ail f om the seed for the various 
ses to which it is put. 

“We urge farmers wherever possi- 
ple to build co-operative mills for 
grinding their own and neighbors’ 
goed, and so out loose from, and be 
independent of, the evil combinations 
against their just rewards. 

“Rather than sell seed for less than 
95 cents per bushel, we urge farmers, 
to whom it may be inconvenient to 
exchange their seed for meal, to use 
the seed direct as fertilizer, either in 
compost or by direct application, for 
they may be fully aasured their land 
will market the seed and return bet- 
ter values than purchasers who com- 
pine to beat down the price. 

“Shall the farmer become inde- 

ndent of the cotton seed oil trust, 
and of the tobacco trust, andof the 
cotton trust? Hecan do so only by 
a system of diversified farming and 
stock raising, and securing to him- 
self the ability to hold his products 
until he can force the market instead 
of being its slave.’’ 

Mr. Robert L. Abernethy of 
Orange declared himself an enemy 
of the cotton seed oil trust. Rather 
than have dealings with it he would 
dump his seed ‘into the Eno 
river. “It is not right to take the 
cotton seed off the farm for less than 
50 cents a bushel. There is a cotton 
mill man in the house to-night, and 
when I told him his company never 
paid the worth of cotton seed he ad- 
mitted that I was right. Iam not 
afraid of all the oil trusts in North 
Carolina. If we fix the price at 25 
cents we will all be grayheaded be- 
fore we get 40 cents, which we ought 
to have.”’ 

Colonel Grimes’ motion was adopt- 
ed, to the effect that all delegates 
enroll themselves as members of the 
association and pledge themselves to 
abide by the by-laws to be prepared 
by the Executive Committee, and 
pay the Secretary 50 cents each as 
an initiation fee. : 

Delegate Thompson moved a vote 
of thanks to the Farmers’ Alliance 
for informing the farmers of the 
situation and leading up to the con- 
yention, but Mr. Hector McLean ob- 
jected and the motion was with 
drawn. 

Mr. Hector McLean suggested that 
Secretary Parker write to the cotton 
counties and urge an organization at 
once, and this was accepted. 

NEXT MEETING. 


On the motion of Colonel Grimes 
the convention decided to hold the 
next meeting in Raleigh 4 p. m., on 
Wednesday of Fair week. 

Mr. Whitaker of Wake moveda 
vote of thanks to the newspapers for 
publishing advance notices and to 
the railroads for reduced rates. Car- 
ried. 

Secretary Parker suggested the 
issuance of an address to the cotton 
growers. The motion was adopted. 

Gen. W. R. Cox thought nothing 
would terrorize the trust so much as 
the resolution adopted showing that 
the farmers proposed to be independ- 
ent, and that an address was the 
best way in which to reach the farm- 
ers. A committee composed of Gen- 
éral Cox, Mr. 8. L. Patterson and 
Mr. J. W. Atwater was appointed to 
prepare the address. 

The convention then adjourned to 
9 o'clock Thursday morning. 

A short session of the North Caro- 
lina Cotton Farmers’ State Associa- 
tion was held Thursday morning for 
the purpose of receiving the state- 
ment prepared by the committee ap- 
Pointed at the convention’s Wednes- 
day night session and to hear the 
announcement of the Executive Com- 
mittee named by President R. H. 
Speight. 

The Executive Committee is com- 
Posed of W. H. Clarke, J. M. B. Bat- 
tle, J. A. Stevens, J. W. Atwater, 8. 
L. Patterson, B. H. Thompson and 
Hector McLean. 

It was decided that the State As- 
Sociation should meet in Raleigh on 
Wednesday of Fair week at 4 p. m. 

The statement or address to the 
cotton growers was presented and 
adopted, and Secretary Parker was 
‘nstructed to send copies to the farm- 
rs of fhe State. The address fol 
lows: 

“To the Cotton 
Carolina: 
“At a meeting of delegates ap- 

Pointed to assemble in Raleigh on 

the oth inst., for the purpose of con- 

Sidering and deciding on the best 

method of securing a just and reason- 

able price for onr cotton seed, it was 

‘greed to organize under the name 

of “The North Carolina Cotton Farm- 

ers’ Btate Association’’ and make 

Such recommendations to those en- 

8aged in raising cotton as might best 

*eoure the end in view. 

“After full information presented 


Farmers of North 











by the State Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the intrinsic value of cotton 
seed for fertilizer, stock feeding, ect., 
supplemented by the individual 
knowledge and experience of the 
farmers present in relation to them, 
the following recommendations were 
made, and the undersigned appointed 
& committee to briefly outline the 
conclusions of the convention. 

‘‘That we should not dispose of our 
seed, in case of sale for less than 
twenty five (25) cents per bushel, or 
when exchanging the same. to the 
mills we should not receive less than 
1,333%4 pounds of meal, analyzing 
8% per cent. ammonia for a ton of 
seed. This price was based on pres- 
ent price of cotton seed meal'and oil. 
If these products advance in price 
the seed should sell at a higher price 
than 25 cents per bushel. In the event 
we are unable to sell or exchange 
on these terms then it was recom- 
mended that we should use the seed 
on the farm for fertilizer, and wher- 
ever practicable there should be 
established by the farmers neighbor- 
hood cotton seed oil mills. It was 
the sense of the convention that it 
was preferable to exchange the seed 
for meal to be used on the farm 
rather than impoverish the farm by 
the system of robbery so much prac- 
ticed by our farmers in making an 
outright sale of the seed. In all 
cases of sale or exchange the pur- 
chaser should pay the freight on 
seed and the farmers freight on 
meal.’’ 

It was furthermore agreed to urge 
upon our friends the importance of 
township and county organization to 
accomplish this desirable end; for 
we fully realize that mere State or- 
ganization and resolutions can ac- 
complish but little unless those 
whom we seek to aid shall organize 
among themselves and actively and 
intelligently co-operate with us. To 
this end we insist that every farmer 
interested in procuring better prices 
for cotton seed engage actively in 
this work of organization and that 
no time be lost in perfecting the 
same in each township and county. 

“Ww. R. Cox. ’ 
“J. BRYAN GRIMES. 
“JOHN W. ATWATER.”’ 








State News. 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 








tamsof Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 


The decrease in the number of 
State convicts is very steady. The 
discharges the past month, as in 
July and August, by reason of end 
of terms, considerably exceeded the 
admissions. 


Graham Tribune: The demand 
for cotton mill help in this State is, 
it seems, in excess of the supply. 
Recently there has been posted here a 
circular from a mill in Salisbury, 
wanting help, and this week there 
has been a gentleman soliciting help 
for the new mill in Durham. 

Tarboro Southerner : A well known 
gentleman wes speaking afew days 
ago about railroad construction in 
this State. He says its peculiarity 
is that the roads are all on ridges 
save in the mountain sections, where 
they perforce follow the streams. As 
a result of the ridge roads only the 
poorest part of the farming section 
is seen from the track. 

The records of the Furches—Doug- 
las impeachment trial will be con- 
tained in one volume, though it will 
be a bulky volume, comprising 1,200 
pages. The volume will contain the 
articles of impeachment preferred 
by the House, the evidence and in 
fact all the records. Most of the 
speeches will be printed, though it 
has not been possible to obtain all 
these. 

Col. Olds: Speaking about com- 
pulsory education, to-day, State 
Commissioner Varner said the devel- 
opment of the movement is remark- 
able, as all the replies from his re- 


port show. In his own county all 
correspondents favorit. He expects 
it in five years. It is much stronger 


in the west than in the east. He 
Says this is, however, because a ma- 
jority of the white people in the 
parts of the State where the negroes 
are numerous do not want the ne- 
groes educated at all. In the wesa- 
tern counties, where negroes are few, 
this attracts no attention. 

An Asheville correspondent writes 
to the Charlotte Observer of what 
Solicitor Gudger says of the lumber 
situation in Madison cofmty that in 
two years, unless something unfor- 
seen happens, all the valuable timber 
land in Madison county will be 
denuded. Five companies are oper- 
ating in the county, which handle 
from five thousand to twenty-five 
thousand feet of lumber every day. 
Mr. Gudger says the estimate of 
twenty-five thousand feet for the 
company at the mouth of Laurel is a 
very low one.—Ex. 








Greensboro Cor. Post: An effort 
may be made to secure the establish- 
ment of several rural free delivery 
routes in Guilford county. At pres- 
ent there is not one of these routes 
in the county, and, strange to say, 
no effort has ever been made to 
secure one. A great many people in 
the county have expressed a desire 
for routes, but no one has taken the 
initiative. Congressman Kitchin has 
induced the Post Office Department 
to send an inspector to this district 
to go over proposed routes in several 
counties. He will this week go to 
Rockingham county,. where it is pro- 
posed to establish two or three 
routes. 


A few days ago a State flag was 
run up over the Manufacturers’ Club 
in the Observer building in Char- 
lotte, and that paper says that pretty 
soon people began to make inquiries 
as to what it meant. Some of them 
thought it was a weather signal flag, 
others that it was the club colors 
and others something else. There- 
upon the Observer had to explain 
that it was the flag of the State of 
North Carolina. All of this suggests 
that probably not one person ina 
hundred knows the State’s colors or 
would recognize a State flag if they 
were to meet it in the road. It would 
be a good idea if these flags were a 
little more in evidence so that the 
younger generation at least might 
get acquainted with the State’s col- 
ors.—Exchange. 


A good deal of the year has passed, 
and but little has been done to reach 
the vast number of children who 
cannot read and write. The larger 
and more valuable part of what has 
been done is due to the earnest 
efforts of two denominations—the 
Presbyterians and Baptists. Col. 
Toon is greatly interested in better- 
ing the public school system, but he 
will find, if his own eyes are not al- 
ready opened, that some of the men 
who talk the loudest about the free 
schools have furnished the least real 
sympathy and help. It is one thing 
to talk, but another thing to do. 
The children of the free schools do 
not very deeply interest some of our 
leading educators. But the churches 
must continue the good work they 
have begun and some time, if not in 
1908, every child in the State will be 
able to read and write.—Charity and 
Children. 


Charlotte Observer: Mr. R. R. 
Clark, editor of the Statesville Land- 
mark, who is spending his vacation 
at Balsam, Jackson county, writes 
interestingly to his paper of the 
country and people. ‘Cattle sheep 
and hogs—especially cattle and 
sheep’’—he says, ‘‘are raised for 
market, and this industry is con- 
siderable ;’’ but, he adds: The lum- 
ber industry, however, is the chief 
industry. Corporations, in the main 
composed of Northern men, have 
secured timber rights all over the 
mountains. They have built tram 
roads and by bringing into use all 
modern appliances are rapidly put- 
ting the timber on the market. Ina 
few years, unless something unfore- 
seen occurs, the mountains will be 
denuded of the magnificent forests, 
which means that destruction by 
storms and floods, which always fol- 
low the destruction of timber, will 
be greater in the future than any 
thing we have yet seen. Thus do 
one of our natural sources of wealth 
disappear, and with it our natural 
and only protection against floods 
and overflows. 


The farmers of Cleveland county 
have purchased more improved farm- 
ing machinery this year than ever 
before. A larger number of wheat 
drills, binders and reapers were sold 
than is usually the case, but none of 
these were in it all when it came to 
rakes and mowers. For the past 
month the sales have been unparal- 
elled. Over 150 mowers and raket 
have been fitted up and sold by 
Shelby dealers to Cleveland county 
farmers, and all have not been sup- 
plied, but the manufacturers have 
not been able to furnish machines 
fastenough. This means that Cleve- 
land county farmers have saved an 
unprecedented amount of hay this 
season. And not alone are these im 
proved machines being sold, but 
several large corn shredders have 
been delivered and put up in this 
county and they will be in operation 
all during the month of October. 
They are used for shredding the corn 
stalk, fodder and shucks altogether, 
shucking and separating the corn at 
the same time. Several farmers are 
cutting and shocking their corn and 
will have it shredded, thus saving 40 
per cent. more provender.—Cleve. 





land Star. 


A NEW PLAN FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The following from the Raleigl 
Post should have appeared in Th¢ 
Progressive Farmer several weeks 
ago, but as it was then crowded ou 
we nov give it, believing it a matte 
deserving the attention of all inter 
ested in country schools: 

The school committee of Mt. Ulla 
township, Rowan county, have de 
cided upon a novel experiment in 
public school work. 

Ata recent meeting of that com 
mittee it was decided that it would 
be wise to establish a high school 
centrally located in the township 
for the instruction of the more a 
vanced public-school children. 
This idea was crystalized at a 
meeting of the committee and a 
number of educators, who will en- 
deavor to astablish in each township, 
or suitable-sized territory in the 
rural districts, where the funds will 
justify, a high school to be supported 
in part or whole, as the case may be, 
where the more advanced grades of 
pupils may be the better classed and 
taught than in the primary free 
schools. The idea met with harty 
endorsement and was referred to the 
county school committee with the 
request that it be carried out it Mt. 
Ulla township next year. 

This matter has been brought be- 
fore General Toon, the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, by Prof. 
J. K. Goodman, member of the 
Rowan county board of education. 

The resolutions adopted by the 
Mt. Ulla committee are as follows: 

WuHersas, In our system of com- 
mon schools it appears that the pre- 
vailing tendency is for more money 
and longer school terms, and, 

Whereas, The four months term 
now had are amply sufficient for the 
grade of work usually done, and as 
long a term as those for whom it is 
specially designed can afford to at- 
tend, and, 

Whereas, It is evident that the 
secondary or higher education is 
sadly neglected in rural or country 
districts, and experience and obser- 
vation prove that attempts to com- 
bine it with the primary free school 
proper have, in most cases, fell short 
of producing satisfactory results. 


And, 
Whereas, All are taxed alike for 


gohool purposes, and the funds avail- 
able are in excess of the necessary 
requirements for primary schools, 
and thé more advanced pupils have 
not under the present system the 
benefits which they deserve, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, Thatin view of the fore- 
going, for the best interests of com- 
mon school education in general, and 
of the rural districts in particular, 
that we are in favor of establishing 
a central high school in each town- 
ship, (or convenient sized territory), 
for the special benefit of pupils of 
such advanced grades as it is not 
practical to teach in primary schools. 

2. That we would favor such ap- 
portionment of school funds as would 
run the now primary schools not 
over four months in the year, and 
the excess to go to said central high 
school as a nucleus for its support in 
part, or whole, as the case may be. 

3. That a copy of this paper be 
submitted to County Board of Edu- 
cation of Rowan county, with re- 
quest to consider this matter, and if 
the way be clear, make the ‘‘experi- 
ment,”’ if such it be, in Mount Ulla 
township the present school year. 
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A STATE RICH IN MINERALS AND GEMS 
The time is not far distant when 
the fact that North Carolina is one 
of the richest States in the Union in 
minerals and precious stones will be 
much more generally known than is 
the case at present. The mineral 
resources of the State have been ad- 
vertised in many ways in years past, 
but mining is a slow business and 
not as much progress has been made 
in the development of our under- 
ground wealth as the variety and 
abundance of the mineral beds would 
justify. When we consider the rich 
ness of the field and the certainty of 
profitable returns, the slow develop. 
ment of the mining industry in this 
State isa matter of surprise. Rich 
as North Carolina isin gold veins, 
that metal, while not the least, is 
certainly not the most important 
production. 
In yesterday's paper a very inter- 
esting extract was given from the 
report of State Geologist Holmes in 
regard to the mining industry of this 
State in 1900, in which it was shown 
that the total value of the different 
minerals produced in 1900, including 
coal and granite, was $751,931. Prof. 
Holmes says that there was greater 
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year was one of development rather 
than of actual mining. 

Successful, and in some instances 
extensive mining operations are 
shown in pottery clays, lump pyrites, 
manganese, corundum, garnet, mica 
(and it is said the North Carolina 
mica is superior to any in the world), 
talc, pyrophylite, graphite, hidden- 
ite, rhodolite, monazite, tungsten 
(for hardening steel, a product of 
Cabarrus county), samarskite, iron, 
coal, gold, silver, copper and gran- 
ite, white, blue and pink marble, 
brownstone and other building and 
monumental stones. The list serves 
to give an idea of the mineral re- 
sources of North Carolina and it is 
encouraging to know, as intimated 
by Prof. Holmes, that there isa 
growing activity in the mining and 
marketing of this vast source of 
wealth. Ininstances where previous 
operations have proved failures, the 
cause was generally attributed, and 
perhaps justly, to bad management. 


In mining, asin any other industry, 
practical business sense is necessary 
to success. When this is applied to 
the mineral beds of this State, suc- 
cess is almost certain to follow. If 
the mining industry could be revived 
on a sound basis it would bea fellow- 
factor with the textile industry in 
adding to the prosperity of the State 
and the wealth of our people.—Char- 
lotte Observer. 


General News. 


NEWS NOTES FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 

An amusing bit of news comes 
from Manila. Governor Taft had to 
explain to the Filipinos that Mr. 
Bryan did not succeed to the Presi- 
dency upon the death of Mr. Mo. 
Kinley. They thought that, as Mr. 
Bryan had received the next highest 
number of votes, he would be en- 
titlod to succeed the dead President. 

The money in circulation in the 
United States, at the close of the 
fiscal year, June 30, 1901, amounted 
to $2,177,266,280. On an estimated 
population basis of 77,754,000 this 
sum indicates a per capita circula- 
tion of $28, as compared with $26.50 
a year ago. The increase in volume 
of circulation during the year has 
been $114,840,784.—Exchange. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Hen- 
ry Clay Evans, the United States 
pension commissioner, has been an 
unrelenting foe to those who have 
been securing pensions falsely, there 
are nearly a million names on the 
pension rolls. One in almost every 
seventy-six of all the people of the 
United States is a pensioner, and yet 
there are those who still whine about 
“the ingratitude of republics.’’— 
Success for October. 











Capital punishment has been re- 
stored to the statute books by the 
Colorado Legislature, in the hope 
that the deplorable lynching record 
of the Centennial State may be in- 


'termitted and redeemed by observ- 


ance of the laws. Among the forty- 
five States of the Union, Rhode 
Island, Maine, Michigan and Wis- 
consin are now the only communi- 
ties in which the penalty of a life 
foaz a life is not exacted under terms 
of statutory enactment. — Ledger 
for September. 


The Bureau of Navigation, this 
year, will ask Congress to increase 
the enlisted strength of the Navy 
by three thousand men. With the 
recent completion of three battle- 
ships and the prospective completion 
of several more now under construc- 
tion, it has become imperative that 
there be a corresponding increase 
in the enlisted personnel. At the 
present time the Navy lacks five 
thousand of the authorized quota of 
twenty-five thousand. The recent 
recruiting of the United States 
Steamship ‘‘Alvarado,’’ along the 
southern coast, was not successful. 
We take great pleasure in bringing 
these facts to the hundreds of able- 
bodied men who write us that they 
are willing to do any kind of work, 
but cannot find anything to do.— 
Success for October. 
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with the blood of rulers, beginning 
in 1801 with the killing of the Czar 
Paul of Russia by some of his nobles. 
There were over 50 assassinations or 
attempts at assassinations of ruling 
statesmen and crowned heads, be- 
ginning with the Czar Paul and end- 
ing with President McKinley. But 
a Clear distinction can be drawn be- 
tween those which occurred prior to 
1894 and those which have crowded 
the few years since Carnot fell. 


The assassination of President 
Carnot in 1894 was the first avowed 
work of the modern revolutionary 
anarchists, whose propaganda of 
murder is aimed against_all govern- 
ment of whatever character and 
however liberal and free. Every 
assassination and attempt at assas- 
sination since then have been their 
work. They have been exceedingly 
busy and their bloody harvest has 
been uncommonly fruitful. Within 
seven years they have shot the presi- 
dents of the two greatest republics 
in the world, besides killing the 
monarch of a great Power, the Em- 
press of another great Power, the 
prime minister of still another Eu- 
ropean kingdom, and have attempted 
the life of the heir to Britain’s 
thone.—Springfield Republican. 





NEWS FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL. 





The Important Parts of Long Dispatches Told 
in Brief Paragraphs. 

In the last eight months for whidh 
the War Department has been able 
to secure complete figures, the ex- 
ports of Cuba have increased nearly 
43 per cent. while the imports have 
decreased 1114 percent. Cuba seems 
to be;prospering. 

The State Department has been 
notified that the foreign troops have 
at last evacuated the Forbidden City 
at Pekin and that the Chinese have 
again taken possession. Owing to 
the interest in President McKinley 
this important act seems to have 
passed almost unnoticed by Ameri- 
cans. 


It is announced that the Neeley 
case is at last ready for trial and 
may begin at any time. The pub- 
lic, it is said, fails to realize the 
enormous amount of work involved 
in its preparation, owing to the 
anomalous position of Cuba, being 
controlled by and yet not a part of 
the United States, thus making dif- 
ficult the summoning of witnesses, 
and so on. 


General Wood, U.S. A., Governor 
of Cuba, is in this city, having come 
to bring a‘%cop7 of the new Cuban 
electoral law for submission to Secre- 
tary Root. According to its termsa 
general election will be held in De- 
cember some time and the new gov- 
ernment will be launched next May. 
There are three political parties in 
the island, none of which has its 
policy as yet very definitely defined. 
The guards detailed to protect the 
President and other prominent men 
nowadays do not have an easy time 
of it, chiefly because of the restive- 
ness of the men whom they wish to 
protect. These always object to be- 
ing guarded, fearing that some one 
may suspect them of being afraid, 
and the watchmen therefore have te 
keep well out of sight, and at the 
same time keep off all cranks and 
assassins. 
Exports from the United States in 
the year ending August 31, 1901, were 
$1,500,613,236. This is the first time 
in the history of our export trade 
that the figures for a twelve months’ 
period have crossed the billion and- 
half line. The Bureau of Statistics, 
in its statement of imports and ex- 
ports, issued each month, gives a 
total for the latest twelve months 
and compares it with the correspond- 
ing twelve months in preceding 
years, thus giving «a convenient 
method of not only measuring the 
foreign commerce but also measur- 
ing its growth. This table shows am 
increase in exports of $101,000,000, 
and in imports of $5,000,000 in the 
past twelve months. 
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The Home Circle. 














CROSSING THE BAR. e 





Sunset and evening star, 


And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 


When I put out to sea; 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, : 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 


Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 


And may there be no sadness of farewell 


When I embark; 


For though from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 


When I have crossed the bar. 


—Alfred Tennyson. 








Tennyson loved all nature, but es- 
pecially he loved the sea. From 
boyhood he had found delight in the 
study of its every mood and change, 
and over and oves again its echoes 
sound through his verse. In two 
poems, however, his interpretation 
of the sea rises into a flood tide of 
poetic feeling and beauty. 

The first of these is the fragment, 
‘‘Break, break, break!’’ When he 
wrote it the poet was still a young 
man, with his fame waiting in the 
unfolded years, with the ear of the 
world as yet but grudgingly accorded 
him ; with his heart wrecked by one 
of its first great sorrowsin the death 
ef Arthur Hallam, whose bride his 
aister was so soon to have been, and 
the closeknit friend of his deepest 
heart—‘‘More than my brthers are 
to me’’—for whom his love was to 
flower in that noblest of elegies, 
‘In Memoriam.’’ ’ 


It was while this sorrow in its 
freshness touched and shadowed all 
the world for Tennyson that one 
spring day, as he walked the pleas 
ant English lanes about his early 
home at Somersby, instead of the 
green grass under his foot, and the 
Blossom-starred hawthore hedges at 


his hand, he sawa wide gray sea and ; 


agray old church, and above the 
song of thrush and skylark, to his 
inward ear there sounded the rush 
ef incoming waves as they broke 
white and foaming against the low 
eliffs not a hundred yards from 
Clevedon church, under whose aisle 
Arthur Hallam had found his last 
resting place. So, in that solitary 
walk, out of his saddened heart 
sprang the now familiar lines: 


“Break, break, breax, 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea! 
And [ would that my tongue could 
utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.’’ 


A poem that voices, as hardly any 
other, the hopeless yearning, the 
longing of bereavement, the sob of 
all hearts that ache and eyes that 
weep. Itis not as an expression of 
the sea, but because he has made 
the sea to stand for the sorrow, the 
mystery, the inexorableness of death, 
ey he world has made it part of 

terature of grief, and multi- 
tudes of hearts who never heard 
the murmur of a wave or watched 
the foam of a breaker have through 
it voiced a passion all their own. 

Tennyson was an old manof past 
fourscore when he wrote the other 
poem which is to this the comple. 
ment, the antithesis, the gloria for 
the threnody, ‘‘Crossing the Bar.’’ 
In this the sea is no longer to the 
poet a lament for the dead, but has 
become the pathway to immortal 
Hite— 

‘*sWhen that which drew from out 
the boundless deep 
Turns again home.”’ 

Not in the springtime was this, 
but on a ripe October day, that Ten- 
myson, to whom ‘‘one clear call’’ 
has already come, for almost the 
last time was making the easy jour- 
mney from Aldworth to his beloved 
Barringford and its fair sea view, 
when in a moment, as he himself 
said, there came to him those lines 


== TENNYSON’S TWO SEA POEMS. “te 


which the world will not soon of 
willingly forget : 
“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the 
bar 
When I put out to sea.”’ 


That same autumn evening he 
wrote out the poem and showed it 
to his son, who at once said, ‘‘That 
is the crown of your life work.’’ It 
was a well-rendered verdict, anda 
fruitage worthy to crown Tennyson’s 
ripened years: as simpie as the lan- 
guage of a child; as noble as his 
own gaeat genius; as devout as the 
faith which has been the corner- 
stone of ,his character. That he 
himself felt it to be the fitting finale 
of all he had written 1s shown by 
the fact that but a few days before 
his death he charged his son, ‘‘Mind 
you put ‘Crossing the Bar’ at the 
end of all editions of my poems.”’ 


A little later, and to the music of 
the great organ of Westminster Ab- 
bey, a white robed choir sang the 
beautiful words as they laid the 
poet in his honored grave; and again 
and again it has been heard beside 
still forms, when life has passed 
with that outgoing tide.—Seif-Cul- 
ture Magazine. 
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VASSAR GIRLS ON THEIR HONOR. 


The faculty of Vassar College has 
imposed a new trust upon the young 
women students. The girls are to 
be given the opportunity of making 
their own rules and operating their 
own government in matters of disci- 
pline, and decisions about social 
affairs and all things that come up 
in the routine of college life. The 
teachers will, of course, continue to 
make the rules about studies and 
have control of the class rooms. 

Vassar girls are rejoicing in this 
new departure. They say that the 
authorities will not have cause to re- 
great the grant of the right of self- 
government to girls. For the last 
seven years the students have been 
allowed to make their own regula- 
tions to a certain extent, and the ex 
periment has proved so successful 
that when a petition for a fuller 
voice im matters of control was pre- 
sented to the fuculty by the girls 
the request was granted. It is said 
that the rules were never obeyed so 
well as they have been since the gov- 
ernment was given over to the stu- 
dents themselves. During the com- 
ing school year the new system will 
be given a thorough test by the fac- 
ulty.—Young People Weekly. 


HARD HEAD. 

A Georgia negro, asleep on the 
track, came in contact with a freight 
train, derailing several cars. As he 
got up and shook the dust from his 
coat he remarked to the engineer : 

“Ef you folks ain’t mo’ keerful 
how you gwine, you’ll hurt some- 
body, some er dése days, en git sued 
for damages !’’—Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. 


A woman dies twice; the day that 
she quits life and the day that she 
ceases to please.—Jean Jacques 








Weiss. 





THE SOUTHERN GIRL. 





An Appreciation of the Girl of the New 
South by One Who Knows Her. 


In the Woman’s Home Companion 
for October Mr. H. 8. Canfied has 
an entertaining article on ‘‘The 
Southern Girl of Yesterday and To- 
day.’’ He compares the girl of the 
South with the girl of the West and 
North and finds much in the former’s 
favor. He says: 

‘“‘In former days the more slaves a 
girl’s father owned, the more she 
felt it a requirement to become an 
accomplished housewife. These re- 
condite arte, of which we men pierce 
not the mysteries and see only the 
results, are preserved to-day ‘down 
South ;’ and if there is one quality 

hich more than another endears a 


|Southern girl to her worshipers it is 


her love of home, her pride in her 
home and her ability to make that 
home a home. This is a knowledge 
which does not glare oppressively 
in the drawing-room ; but when she 
marries it becomes more and more 
golden year by year. The young 
Southern mother happily married 
does not think her life restricted 
because that life is homelike. She 
does not feel ‘cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined.’ She enjoys brief excursions 
into the outside world; but she tires 
readily, and on the return journey 
her eyes light up as the car-wheels 
whirl under her, and she thinks, 
‘Each revolution is that much nearer 
home!’ If some wrestler wearied 
in the arena of earth’s activities, 
some cynic sickened with ‘this deep 
disease of life,’ should seek her in 
her peaceful fastness, and, borrow- 
ing from sardonic Iago, tell her that 
her mission is to ‘suckle fools and 
chronicle smali beer,’ she would 
smile superior. She knows better. 
Home is honie—in summer when the 
wide fields stir not in the swooning 
noons; in autumn when hillside and 
valley blazed in a riot of hue; in 
winter when the mild air has a tang 
that merely hints of snow in the far 
country whence the wild goose beats 
his way with steady wing ; in spring- 
time when she sees ‘the fat soil rise 
and roll in smooth, dark waves back 
from the plow.’ 
THE SOUTHERN GIRL OF YESTERDAY. 
Of that Southern girl of long ago 
I write in reverence. Her beauty, 
her virtue, her tenderness, her re- 
pose, her loyalty to her own are heri- 
tages of every man who knows her 
in the flesh, or knows her by tradi- 
ticn. There was fine, strong stuff 
in her. She was nobly constant. I 
am not old, yet I remember ‘the 
fierce South cheering on her sons,’ 
and the women at home bearing the 
most savage of the brunt, steady, 
industrious, uncomplaining, grieved 
for the bright blood that was split, 
yet locking their lips upon fear and 
longing, and bidding father, hus- 
band, son or lover to the fray. I re- 
member coffee made from bits of 
sweet potato dried in the sun; sas- 
safras root dug by negro boys asa 
substitute for tea; a hundred sim- 
ple herbs which took the place of 
contraband medicines, and bread 
made from Indian corn, sometimes 
saltless, and many, many pitiful ex- 
pedients to fill the mouths of hun- 
gry children. I remember these 
things, but Ido not remember that 
any woman of them ever repined. 
Whatever may be said for or against 
the men of the South, the ‘impolite 
sex,’ asa fool has termed them, did 
not falter. This woman, who picked 
lint to be sent to the front, ‘ran the 
plantation’ while its owner was fac 


treir alphabet, and had prayers each 
evening in the big sitting-room, is 
the grandmother of the girl of to- 
day.’ 


a 


INSTRUCTED AS TO HIS DUTIES. 





A young clerk in a wholesale 
house has been spending a large 
portion of his salary for the last few 
days buying presents for friends 
who are ‘“‘on’’ to a joke that was 
perpetuated on him. His employer 
engaged a new boy and as soon as 
the boy came to the establishment 
he was instructed in his duties by 
our friend, who had been promoted 
to the position of assistant book- 
keeper and given a small office to 
himself. About an hour after the 
boy started in, the ‘‘boss’’ came 
around and seeing him working, 
asked : 

‘*Has the assistant bookkeeper told 
you what to do?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ was the prompt reply ; 
‘the told me to wake him up when I 
saw you coming around.’’—Albany 
Journal.. 


There are many persons who think 
Sunday is a sponge with which to 
wipe out the sins of the week.- 





Beecher. 
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ing Grant, taught the little negroes. 











Our Social Chat. 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, WN. ©. * 


8 CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive youn ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages x — —-* ranging 

m sixteen to more thon sixty. 
yOu ARE REQUESTED to join b sending 
us a letter on some subject of genera: interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a@ _— 
elapse between je + Reme a letter is written an 

he date of its publication. 
: ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 

To the perfectly healthy, laughter 
comes often. But did you ever see 
a person who seemed to stifle the 
laugh and instead utter a sigh? If 
you have, be sure that there is 
something radically wrong about 
that person. ‘‘Laugh and the world 
laughs with you.’’ Sigh and you 
sigh alone. Vexations are many, 
but if you will only look around, 
you will still see a pleasant enough 
world about you. 

Most persons are ready to declare 
that if a man is not naturally pleas- 
ant he cannot make himself so. This 
is no¢ttrue. One of the most cheer- 
ful beings I ever knew was one of 
God’s affiicted children. Suffering 
eontinually, it really seemed that all 
her sky was beclouded and no day 
of perfect sunshine dawned on her 
horizon, but to her every day was a 
bright day and no clouds appeared. 
What an example of cheerfulness 
she was to those who Enew her. 

Industry promotes cheerfulness. 
Idleness is the parent of moroseness. 
Worry shortens life. The cheerful 
person lives iongest and is happiest. 
It isa duty we owe our fellowmen 
to look on the bright side of things. 
As childhood is left behind, the habit 
is laid aside and the mouth too often 
begins to assume that austere down- 
ward turn at the corners and half 
smiles instead of hearty laughter is 
all we indulgein. Is this right? Do 
not the little folks watch your every 
change of expression? Can they 
understand, and if so are you train- 
ing them to meet life bravely? I re- 
member what fear crept into my 
little heart when I watched the old 
people at church. Why was it that 
they looked so sad if they were to 
live again and ina happy, beautiful 
world not like this one? Did every- 
thing go wrong with them and were 
all their children bad? These were 
some of the questions I asked my 
littleself. Are other children unlike 
I was? If they are not, remember 
that your laughter is sunshine to 
these little plants in the house. 
hold and will help to make them 
grow strong and enable them to face 
life’s storms undaunted. Is it right 
to live unloved? Is it just to your 
better self ‘to make no efforts to les- 
sen the burdens of others? Is it 
grateful to those who care for you 
when you continually meet their 
smiles with frowns of discontent? 
All of us become more and more 
burdened with the weighty responsi- 
bilities of life, but let us take time 
tolaugh. ‘‘When you get in a tight 
place and everything goes against 
you till it seems as if you could not 
hold out a minute longer, never give 
up then, for that is just the place 
and time that the tide will turn.’’ 
Be brave snd the battle is half won. 

Three well written letters appear 
this week. Lucius very properly 
urges the importance of a definite 
aim in life. The poet says: 

‘Half the wrecks that strew Life’s 
ocean— 

If some star had been their guide, 


Might e’ev now be riding safely, 
But they drifted with the tide.”’ 


Another correspondent furnishes 
us an interesting account of the In. 
dian Congress at the Buffalo Expo- 
sition, while Mrs. John gives her 
views upon one of the topics now np 
for discussion in our Circle. 

AUNT JENNIE. 


—_—————4 -< -- = ——____ 


THE VALUE OF NUBLE PURPOSE. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE :— Again, after 
a long absence, I come to visit the 
Social Chat. This time | wish to 
say something on ‘‘having a purpose 
in life.’’ 

Ihave been very strongly impressed 
by the lives of some of our great 
men—the spirit that animated them 
to perform their many noble deeds. 
They have been living examples for 
our young people of to day and it is 
truly inspiring to a young man to 
study the lives of these great men 
For in whatever channel of thought 
he trains his mind to run, so will it 
be stamped upon his soul, life, char- 
acter and disposition. We, there- 
fore, should be very careful of the 
literature that we read. Again, 











every person should have some defi- 
nite aim in life, for without a pur- 
pose we are asa ship without a rud- 
der—nothing to guide us in our 
course. How then, can we expect 
success when we have nothing in 
view? There are many mistakes 
made by young men ‘starting to col- 
legs—having nothing in view, but 
simply to ‘‘go to dollege;’’ while 
others go to better prepare them- 
selves for ‘‘making money.’’ Oh, 
that these two classes might be taught 
to know that true success is not to 
be attained by merely going to col- 
lege nor in making money! May 
the time be not far distant when the 
young people of America will learn 
a truer purpose in life, and demand 
a higher standard of morality in 
our nation 

And let us have a higher ideal in 
life, and may we bend every effort 
and put forth all our energy to make 
our lives equal to our ideal. 

Lvcivs. 
Sampson Co., N. C. 





THE INDIAN CONURESS AT THE PAN- 
AMERICAN, 


DrEaR AUNT JENNE :—The Canadian 
and American Indians are both well 
represented at the Pan-American 
Exposition ; the former being in the 
‘‘Indian Village,’’ the latter in the 
‘‘Indian Congress.”’ 


Of all the attractions on the Mid- 
way, the ‘Indian Congress’’ is the 
most interesting to me. Not only 
are the wigwams and fancy work 
there on exhibition, but all visitors 
are entertained by a good perform- 
ance given wholly by Indians repre- 
senting forty-two different tribes. 

This entertainment opens in the 
great arena with a grand procession 
headed by an Indian band playing 
popular airs. Then the visitors are 
introduced to the chief of the diff- 
erent tribes, greatest among them 
is Geronimo, the murderer of so 
many white people, now watched by 
detectives all the time. 

Geronimo, no doubt, is one of the 
most interesting chiefs on exhibi- 
tion, for all visitors remember 
stories of the terrible deeds commit- 
ted by this fierce old worrior. His 
face is extremely deceiving as he 
comes out before the public with a 
smile and steadfast gaze, while 
his thoughts, judging from his 
former behavior, are probably any- 
thing but agreeable towards the 
white people. Geronimo and his fol- 
lowers have been held prisoners of 
the United States in Fort Still, Okla- 
homa, ever since the year eighteen 
hundred and eighty-six, until this 
summer when the Government 
granted permission for them to ap- 
pear at the ‘‘Indian Congress.”’ 

Chief Shot-in-the-Eye, the Ugulal 
la Sioux who claims to have seen 
General Custer’s last contest with 
the Indians, is also there. This oid 
chief declares that Custer, seeing 
himself surounded by the Red Men 
and his few remaing soldiers scat 
tered, shot himself to prevent his 
being taken captive by the Indians, 
for it was evident by their actions 
that the Indians desired to capture 
him alive. According to this old 
chief’s story, Custer was not killed 
by the Indians. 

As everyone remembers the trou- 
ble that Chitto Harjo or Crazy Snake 
with his fighting tribe caused the 
United States’ Government in Feb- 
auary this very year, they will be 
pleased to hear he is also on exbibi- 
tion. Crazy Stake is, with the excep- 
tion of Geronimo, the most wily, 
cruel and rapacious Indian alive to- 
day. It was, with great persever- 
ence and hardshsp that he was finally 
captured by Leo Bennett, a hardy 
man of the West. When one looks 
upon these fierce warriors, und many 
others whom the Govurnment fears 
to-day, even when under custody, 
the old saying, ‘‘a good Indian is a 
dead Icdian,’’ certainly carries con- 
viction. 

Wenona, the pretty eighteen-year- 
old daughter of Crazy Horse, a 
fighting chief of the Sioux, appeared 
for the first time before the public. 
That she is the champion rifle shot 
of the world is not at all doubted, 
for, with wonderful accuracy she 
hits the mark each time and per- 
forms such feats as shooting to 
pieces glass balls and marbles as 
they are thrown into the air, print- 
ing words on a board with her bul- 
lets, and shooting balls off a man’s 
head. It is said she stands ready 
and willing to-day to compete any- 
one for the championship of the 
world. 

The spectators are next enter- 
tained with a sham battie showing 
the peculiar customs and cunning 
ways of the Indian in the art of sav- 





age war. 
the Indian is always alert 
jump when fighting go as 
the enemy a chance to 
their forty-two different 
almost as many differe 
from & somersault to a ho 
a-jump, the scene beco 
citing and at the sam 
crus. 

The Congress is held after the bat 
tle on which, the war dance having 
been finished, the victorious chiets 
pass the peace pipe and hold & silent 
conversation. 

One other important attraction ig 
a papoose which is very tiny and 
extremely good having its hands 
and feet tied up to keep it out of 
mischief. 

The ‘Indian Congress’ is very 
popular on the Pan-American Mid. 
way, owing principally to the efforts 
of Mr. Frederick T. Cummins, the 
Manager. HAs I. Surarzr. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ABOUT SUNDAY DINNERS. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—Is it right 
for the men folks of the family to 
insist on warm dinners on Sunday? 
Is it right for the women to hearken 
and put themselves to great incon. 
venience to have that warm dinner? 
Can we afford to miss church in or. 
der that that meal be warm when 
we our:elves are so hungry for that 
bread which is conducive to everlast- 
ing life and of which we get so lit. 
tle? A mere crumb now and then 
will not sustain life,—spiritual life, 
Imean. A mere existence is not 
life in its fullest sense. 

There many a woman bending 
over- her work in the kitchen on 
Sunday, with a cheerful face, it may 
be, whose heart is aching and whose 
soul is hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness. She patiently pre- 
pares food that will be a delight to 
her earthly ‘‘master,’’ and he, sel- 
fish man that he is, contentedly 
gratifies his appetite after his weekly 
nod in his pew at church. 

Yes, this is true, andif the good 
wife in her eagerness asks the sub- 
ject and outlines of the sermon he 
has heard, she is almost invariably 
told that he does not remember. 
Does not remember! That is not it; 
he has not heard it. Now would it 
not be better management all round 
for the good wife who is so eager to 
hear to leave at home himwho simp- 
ly eccupies his accustomed seat in 
church ; then if he insists on a warm 
dinner, let him warm it? She could 
prepare her dinner on Saturday, and 
I very much expect that he would 
soon learn to like cool food, at least 
for Sunday dinner. Mrs. JOHN. 


TWELVE BUSINESS MAXIMS. 





The president of the London 
Chamber of Commerce gives these 
twelve maxims to insure success : 

1. Have a definite aim. 

2. Go straight for it. 

3. Master all details. 

4. Always know more than you are 
expected to know. 

5. Remember that difficulties are 
only made to be overcome. 

6. Treat failures as stepping-stones 
to further effort. 

7. Never put your hand out further 
than you can draw it back. 

8. At times be bold; always, be 
prudent. 

9. The minority often beats the 
majority in the end. 

10. Make good use of other men’s 
brains. 

11. Listen well ; answer cautiously ; 
decide prom ptiy. 

12. Preserve, by all means in your 
power, ‘fa sound mind in a sound 
body.”’ es 


There is n» virtue in poverty and 
no vice in wealth. There is no virtue 
in wealth and no vice in poverty. It 
is not honorable to be rich and dis- 
graceful to be poor, nor disgraceful 
to be rich and honorable to be poor: 
If a man’s wealth is the result of his 
temperance, his industry, his thrift, 
his inventive genius, his wealth 
testifies to his virtues ; if it is due to 
his dishonesties, his oppressions, his 
robbery, legal or illegal, of other 
men, his wealth testifies to his vices. 
If his poverty is due to the fact that 
he preferred to go down into bank- 
ruptcy rather than save his fortune 
at the cost of those who had trusted 
him and at the cost of his ow? 
honor, his poverty is a testimony * 
his virtue; if his poverty is due to 
his idleness, his thriftlessness, his 
drunkenness, his poverty testifies to 
his vices. He who is poor and ré 
viles the rich because they 4Te rich 


indicates, if he dces not demonstrate, 


; if had 
that he also would be rich if he 
the ability, that what he laoks | is ne 
disposition but. capacity.—LY 


Abbott, D.D. 
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Christian Life Column. 


Children’s Column. 
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Woman’s Work. 





FONGFELLOW’S THOUGHTS ON IMMOR- 
TAL LIFE. 
I like that ancient Saxon phrase 
which calls 
The burial ground God’s acre! It 
is just; 
It consecrates each grave within its 
walls 
And breathes a benison o’er the 
sleeping dust. 


God’s acre! Yes, that blessed name 
imparts 
Comfort to those who in the grave 
have sown 
The seeds that they had garnered in 
their hearts, 
Their bread of life, alas! no more 
their own. 


Into its furrows shall we all be 
cast. 
In the sure faith, that we shall 
rise again 
At the great harvest, when the arch- 
angel’s blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff 
and grain. 
* * * * * * 
When I remember them, those 
friends of mine, 
Who are no longer here, the noble 
three, 
Who half my life were more than 
friends to me, 
I most of all remember the divine. 
Something that shone in them * * * 
In vain I stretch my hands to 
clasp their hands ; 
Icannot find them * * * 
* * * They meanwhile 
Wander together in Ejysian lands, 
Perchance remembering me, who am 
bereft 
Of their dear presence, and remem- 
bering, smile. 
* * * * * * 
Good night! Good night! as we so 
oft have said 
Beneath this roof at midnight, in 
the days  - 
That are no more, and shall no more 
return, 
Thou hast but taken the lamp and 
gone to bed ; 
I stay a little longer, as one stays 
To cover up the embers that still 
burn. 
* * * * + * 
There is no death! What seems so 
is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but asuburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call death. 





“J had plowed round a rock in one 
of my fields for five years,’’ said a 
farmer, ‘‘and I had broken a mowing 
machine knife against it, besides 
losing the use of the ground in which 
it lay, all because I supposed it was 
such a large rock that it would take 
too much time and labor to remove 
it. But to-day when I began to plow 
for corn, I thought that by and by 1 
might break my cultivator against 
that rock; 80 I took a crowbar, in- 
tending to poke round itand find out 
its size once for all; and it was one 
of the surprises of my life to find 
that it was little more than two feet 
long. It was standing on its edge, 
and so light that I could lift it into 
the wagon without help.’’ 

“The first time you really faced 
your trouble you conquered it,’’ I 
Teplied aloud, but continued to en- 
large upon the subject all to myself, 
for I do believe that before we pray, 
or bettcr, while we pray, we should 
look our trouble squarely in the 
face. 

Imagine the farmer plowing round 
that rock for five years, praying all 
the while, ‘“‘O Lord, remove that 
tock,’’ when he didn’t know whether 
it was a big rock or a little flat stone ! 
We shiver and shake and shrink, 
and sometimes do not dare to pray 
about trouble because it makes it 
seem so real, not even knowing what 
we wish the Lord to do about it, 
when, if we would face the trouble, 
and call it by its name, one half of 


its terror would be gone.—Christian 
Budget. 


—_—_—=#-e- 


JOHN EUSKIN’S CREED. 





I trust in the living God, Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth and of all things and creatures 
Visible and invisible. I trust in the 
kindness of his law and the goodness 
ofhis work. I will strive to love 


him and keep his law and see his |’ 


work while I live. I trust in the 
nobleness of human nature, in the 
majesty of its faculties, the fullness 
of its mercy, and the joy of its love. 
And I will strive to my neighbor as 
myself, and even when I cannot, will 
act as if I did. I will not 
_ or hurt any living creature need- 
Sssly, nor destroy any beautiful 
wine, but will strive to save and 
mfort all gentle life and guard and 
Perfect all natural beauty on earth. 
I will strive to raise my own body 
‘nd soul daily into all the higher 
soon ot duty and happiness, not in 
“te ; 1p or contention with others, 
a e the help, delight, and honor 

; ®rs and for the joy and peace 
oO my own life.—John Ruskin. 


Disappointmen i 
ts 
the soul skyward.—Sel. nae 





A LETTER. 
“‘Dear Gran’ma and Gran’pa: 
, + don’t like this place, 
Cause no one ain’t wearin’ 
No smile on their face 
Like you always do, an’ 
They spanked me instead 
O’ kissin’ me, after I 
Fell off the shed. 
This mornin’ they say I'm 
Not goin’ to be 
No angel hereafter 
Fer takin’ jest three 
Small pieces o’ sugar— 
An’ chasin’ th’ cat, 
An’ goin’ in swimmin’ 
An’ losin’ my hat; 
An’ scarin’ th’ peacock, 
An’ climbin’ th’ trees 
An’ gittin’ all bit up 
By bumble ee bees, 
An’ racin’ th’ turkey 
An’ bangin’ th’ door, 
An’ muddyin’ over 
Th’ clean kitchen floor. 
They ain’t got no smile or 
No kisses fer me. 
They think I’m jest wicked 
As wicked can be— 
An’ call me a worrie 
An’ tormentin’ pest, 
An’ say I deprive ’em 
O’ quiet an’ rest. 
Dear Gran’pa, to-morrow 
I want to go back ; 
Please get here as early 
As anything. Jack.’’ 


—F. W. Sterns, in Puck. 





NEVERS—FOR BOYS. 


Never make fun of old age; ho 
matter how decrept, or unfortunate, 
or evil it may be. God’s hand rests 
lovingly on the aged head. 

Never use intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage. You might never become 
a drunkard; but beer, wine and 
whiskey will do you no good and 
may wreck your life. Better be on 
the safe side. Make your influence 
count for sobriety. 

Never make sport of one of those 
miserable creatures, a drunken man 
or woman. They are wrecks; but 
God alone knows the stress of the 
storms which drove them upon 
breakers. Weep rather than laugh. 

Never tell nor listen to the telling 
of filthy stories. Cleanliness in 
word and act is the sign manual of a 
true gentleman. You cannot handle 
filth without becoming fouled. 

Never cheat nor be unfair in your 
play. Cheating is contemptible any- 
where at any age. Your play should 
strengthen, not weaken your char- 
acter. 

Never call anybody bad names, no 
matter what anybodx calls you. You 
cannot throw mud and keep your 
own hands clean. 

Never be cruel. You have no right 
to hurt even a fly needlessly. Cruelty 
is the trait of a bully ; kindliness the 
mark of a gentleman. 

Never lie. Even white lies leave 
black spots on the character. What 
is your opinion of a liar? Do you 
wish other people to have a like 
opinion of yourself? 

Never mvke fun of a companion 
because of a misfortune he could not 
help. 

Never hesitate to say no, when 
asked to do a wrong. It will often 
require courage, moral courage ; but 
say no so distinctly that no one can 
possibly understand you to mean 
yes. 

Never quarrel. When your tongue 
gets unruly, lock it in, if need be 
bite it. Never suffer it to advertise 
your bad temper. 

Never make comrades of boys who 
are continually doing or saying evil 
things. A boy as well as a man is 
known by the company he keeps. 

Never be unkind to your mother 
and father. When they are dead 
and you have children of your own, 
you will discover that even though 
you did your best, you were able to 
make only a part payment of the 
debt you owed them. The balance 
you must pay over to your own 
children. 

Never treat other boys’ sisters bet- 

ter than you do your own. 
Never fancy you know more when 
fifteen years old than your father 
and mother have learned in all the 
years of their lives. Wisdom is not 
given to babes. 

Never lay aside your manners 
when you take off your fine clothes. 

Never be rudely boisterous at 
home or elsewhere. 

Never forget that God made you 
to be a joyous, loving, lovable, help- 
ful being. Be one.—Independent. 





If you wish to be miserable, you 
must think about yourself, about 
what you want, what you like, what 
respect people ought to pay you, and 
then to you nothing will be pure. 
You will spoil everything you touch, 
you will make sin and misery for 
yourself out of everything which 
God sends you; you will be as 
wretched as you choose.—Charles 

ey. 





THE BABY. 


The little tottering baby feet, 
With faltering steps and slow, 
With pattering echoes soft and sweet, 
Into my heart they go. 
They also go, in grimy plays, 
In muddy pools and dusty ways, 
Then through the house in trackful 
maze 
They wander to and fro. 


The baby hands that clasp my neck 
With touches dear to ms, 
Are the same hands that smash and 


wreck * 
The ink-stand foul to see. 
They pound the mirror with a cane; 
They rend the manuscript in twain ; 
Widespread destruction they ordain 
In wasteful jubilee. 


The dreamy, murm’ring voice 

That coos its little tune, 
That makes my listening heart re- 

joice 

Like birds in leafy June, 
Can wake at midnight dark and still 
And all the air with howling fill, 
That splits the ear-with echoes shrill, 

Like cornets out of tune. 

—R. J. Burdette. 





WHAT IS EXPECTED OF A MOTHER. 


Has it ever occurred to you what 
it really means to be a mother? Has 
your thought ever encompassed all 
that that word means? 

In thinking over what is expected 
of one bearing that tittle, I have 
come to the conclusion that she 
must be a past grand master—or 
mistress—in all the arts and sciences, 
both ancient and modern. 

When a man starts out in the 
business or professional world, his 
earliest training and instruction tend 
to fit him for that one line of work, 
and he is not expected to perfect 
himself for any other. With a wo- 
man, itis different; her education, 
to be complete, must be perfected in 
all lines; she must be entertain- 
ing and accomplished, to charm 
her husband and her husband’s 
friends ; she must be a well-rounded 
housekeeper, understand cooking 
thoroughly, else how can she direct 
the energies of her domestic in that 
line? She must be well acquainted 
with the sanitary code, to see that 
her house is well ventilated, properly 
heated, and the plumbing in good 
condition ; must know how to attend 
to the marketing and general buying, 
so that sufficient economy may be 
practiced ; must make all her own 
calis, and her husband’s as well, to 
keep in touch with her social duties ; 
her knowledge of sewing must be 
such as to keep the family mending 
done, if not to fashion the clothes ; 
then, when the children come, she 
must be a trained kindergartner, so 
that their words and acts are directed 
according to Froebel ; and then, later 
on, she must remember all she ever 
learned at school or college, so as 
not to be put to shame by the girl or 
boy of the twentieth century, while 
at the same time she must be young 
again to enter into their joys and 
sentiments, and see that their com- 
panions are what they should be. 

When sickness comes mother is 
expected to be a trained nurse, ready 
to be up day and night, taking the 
temperature, giving the medicine, 
and administering to the patient’s 
wants, while the rest of the family 
go to bed and to sleep, blissfully con- 
tent in the thought that mother is 
on guard and everything will go 
well.—Georgia Hickok Ford, in 
Motherhood. 


TEACHING CHILDREN GOOD MANNERS. 


Good manners cannot be learned 
in a moment. There are certain 
forms which society has agreed peo- 
ple must conform to if they wish to 
appear well bred, and these are often 
not at all what the natural inclina- 
tion would prompt one to do under 
the circumstances. Children must 
be taught these conventions, and we 
must not be surprised if they are 
sometimes slow in learning them, 
nor despair if after much teaching 
they at times relapse into native 
barbarism. Patient perseverance in 
training them will at last produce 
the desired result. The constant 
repetition that seems so irksome, 
combined with the silent force ‘of 
daily example, will effect the end in 
view—a well-bred child.—Ladies’ 
Home Journal * 








I would like to ask the sisters who 
make boiled custard differently to 
try my way. Toone quart of rich 
milk add the yolks of six or seven 
eggs, well beaten, with a large table 
spoonful of sugar to each egg, and 
put the vessel in another containing 
boiling water and stir until thick, 
like good cream. Have the whites 
beaten to a stiff froth, with one 
spoonful of sugar ; add to the custard 
and remove from fire at once, and 
stir into the custard until mixed. A 
teaspoonful of lemon or other flavor- 
ing should be added after it is re- 
moved from fire.—Mrs. X. Y. Z., in 
Home and Farm. 
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produces regular sleep. 

Roxa Tyler, vice president of the Illi- 
nois Woman’s Alliance, speaks in high 
praise of Peruna to restore tired nerves 
and weak body. In a letter written to 
Dr. Hartman, from 910 East Sixtieth 
street, Chicago, Ill., she says the fol- 
lowing: 

“During the past year I gradually 
lost flesh and strength until I was un- 
able to perform my work properly. I 
tried different remedies, and finally 
Peruna was suggested to me. It gave 
me new life and strength. I cannot 
speak too highly of it.” 

Mrs. G. Briggs, Treasurer and Con- 
ductor William Down’s Corps No. 43, 
Woman’s Relief Corps, writes the fol- 
lowing letter to Dr. Hartman from 2419 
Central avenue, Minneapolis, Minn.: 

“A few months ago my health seemed 
tobreak downallatonce. Ihad worked 





TIRED OR FEEBLE WOMEN 


[Find Peruna to be an Unfailing and Prompt Remedy.] 


Miss Mary Goerbing, of Medford, Wis., speaks 
in glowing praise of Peruna as acatarrhal tonic 
and nerve restorer. Shesays: 


“I take great pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing the curative powers of Peruna. 
nerve tonic, a gentle stimulator to a slug- 
gish system, as.an appetizer and restorer 
of lost strength and vitality of worn-out 


“I find it is splendid as a preventative 
for catching cold, and whenever I feel 


fails to relieve me.”’ 


Depression of the nervous system during the 
heat of summer months is a fertile source of 
blood impurities. 
the natural result of the depressing effect of 
warm weather, quickly disappears when Peruna 


Thousands are daily testifying to its 
priceless benefit. 
heavy sensations, continued tired feelings, 
with irregular appetite and sometimes 
loss of sleep. 
cation and proves itself to be perfectly 
adapted to all their varied peculiarities. 
System, rejuvenates the feelings, restores the normal appetite and 


Asa 


it is very superior. 


I take a dose or two and it never 


Tired Women. 


That tired feeling, which is 





General lIassitude, dull, 


Peruna meets every indi- 


Peruna invigorates the 


longer. 1 lost my appetite, my sleep 
was fitful and I found no relief from the 
prescriptions of my physician. Sevy- 
eral of the members of our Order told 
me of the wonderful help they had re- 
ceived from Peruna and advised me to 
try it. Isentfor it and within a week 
after starting to use it a marked change 
for the better was felt; before finishing 
the second bottle I was completely re- 
stored.’ 

As a tonic and nerve invigora- 
tor it has no equal. It builds up 
the nerves and gives strength to 
the circulation. No feeble woman 
should be without Peruna. 

“Health and Beauty,” a book written 
especially for women by Dr. Hartman, 
contains much invaluable advice to 











hard, too hard, for nearly six weeks,and 
nature simply refused to sustain me any 


ailing women, sent free by addressing 
The Peruna Medicine Co.,Columbus, O. 











PLAN A COURSE OF READING. 

I hope every girl will lay out a 
course of reading for this winter. A 
plan may be made that will steer one 
through a great amount of good 
reading, even taking only spare half 
hours for it, but counting on three 
or four months of continuous work 
along a well-defined line. A great 
deal of light reading can go along 
with the more substantial, and the 
two currents of thought will only 
lighten and vivify each other. 

It is the same in any special pur- 
suit as with reading. If you wish to 
draw or paint or model in clay, to 
study vocal or instrumental music, 
to master book-keeping or stenogra- 
phy, it is essential first to have your 
enterprise well thought out and 
planned, and then to make up your 
mind to ‘‘keep everlastingly at’’ 
‘your work as it has been laid out in 
the beginning.—Ada C. Sweet, in the 
October Woman’s Home Companion. 


TAKE TWO OR MORE PAPERS 





at Reduced Rates. 
C@e .@ 8828 .B2O88.O2O9 


NOWADAYS papers are so § 

cheap that nearly every- 
body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of TH PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- ) 
per named both for one year. 

The price to the right is that 

special price at which we can 

send both for one year. 2% 

x 
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| NAME OF PAPER AND PLACE | 
OF PUBLICATION. 


(“sw semi-weekly, ‘‘w” weekly, | 
“sm” semi-monthly, | 
“*m’’ monthly. | 
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PRICE FOR 
THE TWO 





Detroit Free Press (Fam.) “sw” 
Practical Farmer (Agri.) ‘“‘w” 

Thrice-a-week N. Y.World (News 
Atlanta Constitution, “w’’......... 
Home and Farm, “sm ”’,...........0+ 
Farm and Fireside, “sm’’............ 
Woman's Home Companion, m.. 
Farmers VOICE, W.....cecsereereecseeseee 
Gentlewoman (Fashions) m. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, wW........ 
Atlantic Monthly, m......... 
MecClure’s (Literary) m.. 
seager (Literary) m....... 
Scribners (Literary) m. 
Youth’s Companion, w.. 
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Breeders’ Gazette, w 
Review of Reviews, m 
The Century, m™............. 
The World’s Work, m... oe 
So. Fruit and Truck Grower, m., 
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F you wish more than one 

paper write for special rates. 
For instance, we send twice-a- 
weeek Courier Journal, the 
weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
the semi-monthly Home and 
Farm and the monthly Amer- 
ican Queen all one year for 
only $2.15. 3: & $ 3 


ee .e@®@. 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 














A STEP ONLY, ;'!: 


53% 
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and not a long step, from our scnovi 
into a business position of profit. We 
work for the faithful student day and 
night. More applications for compe- 
tent young people than we have been 
able to fill. Write at once. 


Peele’s Business College, 
\_ Raleigh, N. C. 


LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE. 


—_——_—9———— 
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1" One or the most prosperous in- 
stitutions for the higher educa- 
tion of young women in the 
South. 

j@e"Panacez Water kept in the 
building. 

jas" Nineteenth Annual Session be- 
gins September 18. 

("For Catalogue address Presi- 
dent RHODES, Littleton, N. C. 


A SHORT 


MUBAN Tull 


The Most Delightful Route 
to NEW YORK and 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


—IS VIA THE— 


Old Dominion Line 


AND RAIL CUNNECTIONS 
Desirable Route to Pan-American Exposition, 
Buffalo, N. ¥., as the monotony of long 
rail journey is broken. 








Express steamships leave Norfolk, Va., daily 

except Sunday, at 7.00 p. m., and Old Poin 
Comfort at 8.0 2: m., for New York direct, af- 
fording opportunity for through passengers 
from the Soutn, Southwest and West to visit 
Richmond, Old=Point Comfort aud Virginia 
Beach en route. 
For tickets and general information oppiy io 
railroad ticket agents, or to M. B. CROWELL, 
General Agent, Norfolk, Va.; J. F. MAYER, 
Agent, 1212 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

H. B. WALKER, TRAFFIC MANAGER, 

J.J. BROWN, GENERAL PASSENGER AG@T. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WARTEO—SEVERAL PERSONS OF CHAR- 





this county required) to re 
tise old establis 
solid financial standing. Salary 

with expenses additiona!, all payable in cas 
each Wednesday directly from head offices, 
Horse and carriages furnished, when necessary, 
References, Enclose selfaddressed stam 
envelope. er, 316 Caxton Buil . 
Chicago. 





Strong grain re- 
sults only when a 
liberal amount of 


Potash 


is present in the 
fertilizer used. 


Our books tell the 
rest. They are/ree. 


German Kali Works, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 








BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Son 
SH ULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 
of practical farm work and man- 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear- 
cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable. 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 


L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.26 
A. I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 1.26 
Henry Stewart’s The Dotnestic Sheep........ 1.50 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers...............++ ~ 1.00 
Practical Agriculture 80 






Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. 0. 


PALGEN US: 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 
My office close to U.S. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
. tent 








ary examinations made. Atty’s fee not due un 
issecured. PER: AL ATTENTION GIVEN—1 

ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,”’ 
etc., sent free. Patents ugh E. G. Siggers 
receive special notice, without charge, in the 


INVENTIVE AGE 


ustrated monthly—Eleventh year- 


terms, $1. 0, year. 
Late of C. A. Snow & Co. 


f SIGGERS 918 F St., N.W., 
oU. yWASHINGTON, D. C. 
@¢-2B]OBBS]Oe VWOWBWB2289 


$ Really Now 


$ Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
































nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
“® FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
é of any man’s money? 
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AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 


President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N, OC. 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N., C. 





N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
President—John 8. Cunningham, Cunning- 
hams, N.C. 

Vice-President—J. B. Phillips, 
N.C. 
Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. 0. 
Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. OC. 
EXEOUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr. 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr. 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin. 
Archdale, N. ©. 


Battleboro 





N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 
President—W. B. Fieming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren Co., N.C. ; 
Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, 
Rowan Co, N.C. 
Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. C. 
Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Co., 
a 
Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Co., N. O. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N. C, 
Doorkeeper—Geo, T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford Co., N. ©., 
Sergeant-at-Arms—R,. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N.C. 
Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah, N. C, 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. 0, 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. ©. 
John Graham, Warrenton, N. C, 
Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. ©. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N. ©. 


North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
OFFICERS, 

Commussioner—-#. L. Patterson. 

Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 

Entomologist—Franklin Sherman. 

State V eterinarian—Tait Butler. 

State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore, 

Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 

a address of all officers, Raleigh, 
a 


Salisbury, 


Z 





N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 
8. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. B. W. 
K@eore, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 


N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C. 
Agriculturist—O. W. Burkett, West Raleigh, 

N. O. 


Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 
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Living Issues. 


THE LATEST INSTRUCTION AS TO RURAL 
FREE DELIVERY. 





Two weeks ago Senator Simmons 
gave outan interview in regard to 
rural free delivery, in connection 
with which he furnished the official 
instructions as to the establishment 
of routes. But in several particu- 
lars the instructions which he gave 
‘were out of date. For the benefit of 
Progressive Farmer readers we give 
the very latest instructions, those 
now in force, as follows: 

PostoFFICE DEPARTMENT, 

First Assistant Postmaster General, 
Office Gen. Supt. Free Delivery Sys- 
tem, 

Washington, D. C., August1, 1901. 

The following instructions, which 
embody Department orders and regu- 
lations up to date, are issued for 
general information : 

HOW TO OBTAIN RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 

Present a petition, addressed to the 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
Rural Free Delivery Division. This 
petition should be signed only by 
heads of families, and should men- 
tion the number in each family over 
sixteen years of age. It should set 
forth the nature of the country where 
the delivery is dcsired, whether 
densely or sparsely populated, the 
principal occupations of the people, 
the character of the rouds, and the 
distances which, under existing con- 
ditions, each person has to travel to 
receive his mail, and should be ac- 
companied by a map or plat indicat- 
ing the route or routes proposed. 

FORM OF PETITION. 
To the First Assistant Postmaster 

General, Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned heads of families, 
residing in county, State of 
, respectfully ask that the rural 
free delivery service be extended to 
them, the delivery to start from 
postofifice, county, —— 
State, or such other point as the 
officers of the Department may deem 
best adapted for the service. Amap 
or rough sketch of the proposed 
route is herewith inclosed. Your 
petitioners are mostly (here state 
occupations, such as farmers, truck 
gardeners, dairymen, cattle raisers, 
or whatever the chief occupation of 
the people may be). The roads over 
the proposed route are (state whether 
pike, graveled, or otherwise). 

There are no unbridged creeks and 
the roads are passable at all seasons 
of the year. 

We agree to conform to the official 
regulations governing the service, 
and to erect boxes which have been 
approved by the Department, for the 
reception of our mail. 

The petition must also show: 

1. Name of head of family. 

2. Number in family over 16 years 














of age. 

8. Distance in miles from nearest 
postofiice. 

This petition, when properly 


signed, should be sent to the Repre 
sentative in Congress, or to one of 
the Senators, with a request that he 
indorse thereon his recommendation 
of the service asked, and forward the 
petition to the Department. 
CONDITIONS OF THE SERVICE. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
intention of Congress in authorizing 
the free delivery of mailsin rural 
districts was not to grant a suburban 
delivery to cities included in the 
free delivery service, nor to estab- 
lish a village free delivery. The 
purpose of the rural free delivery 
system is to give postal facilities 
to those who have none; to oarry 
the mails daily to remote communi- 
tiec, the residents of which would 
otherwise have to travel from two to 
twelve miles to receive their letters 
and newspapers. 

The roads must be good. This is 
an essential pre-requisite to any in- 
vestigation. 

No route can be established under 
ordinary circumstances that is less 
than from twenty to twenty-five 
miles in length, or which serves less 
than one hundred families. 

The route should be so arranged 
that the carrier will not be required 
to travel over the same ground twice 
on the same day. 

Those desiring the delivery must 
hereafter bo prepared to put up, at 
their own expense, appropriate and 
secure boxes in accordance with the 
orders of the Department. 

DESIGNATED BOXES. 
The Postmaster-General has desig- 


nated the following-named boxes as 
complying substantially with the 
requirements laid down by a commis- 


sion appointed by him for that pur. 
pose : 


1. The Postal Improvement Com- 


2. The Bates Hawley Postal Signal 
box, of Joliet, Ill. 

3. The Henry Rural Free Delivery 
box, manufactured by the American 
Metal Company, of Indianapolis, Ind: 
4. The Century Post Company’s 
box, of Adrian, Mich. 

5. The Bond Steel Post Company’s 
box, of Adrian, Mich. 

6. The Century Rural Mail box, of 
Detroit, Mich. 

7. The Corbin Cabinet Lock Com- 
pany’s box, of New Britain, Conn. 
8. The C. G. Folsom box, of South 
Bend, Ind. 

9. The P. B. Englar box, of Taney- 
town, Md. 

10. The John H. Forney (Enter- 
prise) box, of Burlington, Iowa. 

11. The Kelly Foundry Machine 
Company’s box, of Goshen, Ind. 

12. The W. W. Sweigart box, of 
Yorkroad, Md. 

13. The Beaver Manufacturing 
Company’s box, of Beaver, Pa. 

14. The Geo. A. Wirt box, of 
Greensburg, Ind. 

Before service will be established, 
it will be necessary for the patrons 
to make selection from this list of 
approved boxes, and to agree to 
equip the route with them. While 
the Department desires, it does not 
require that the boxes on each route 
shall be of uniform construction. 
The prices of these boxes range 
from $1 up to a little over $3, in- 
cluding locks. . 

When a rural free delivery route 
has been equipped with boxes of the 
above-named description the Depart- 
ment will consider these boxes as 
entitled to the protection of the 
United States Statutes, which pro- 
vide severe penalties for willful or 
malicious injury to or interference 
with the contents of any receptacles 
for the United States mails estab- 
lished by authority of the Postmas- 
ter-General. 

DELIVERY BY RURAL CARRIERS. 
Rural carriers are not require) to 
deliver mail to houses standing back 
from the main road, exceptin the 
case of registered mail, special de- 
livery, and pension letters. The 
patrons are expected to meet the 
Department half way by affording 
the carriers every facility for the 
performance of their duties, by 
keeping the roads clear after heavy 
snow falls, and using their influence 
to maintain the condition of the 
roads in all weather up to the stand- 
ard required by the Department. 
Rural carriers are forbidden to act 
as agents, salesmen, or solicitors for 
express companies, letter-box manu. 
facturers, wholesale houses, corpora- 
tions, or firms, or to engage in any 
business or avocation which would 
interfere with the proper perform- 
ance of their official duties. They 
may act as news agents; sell news- 
papers or periodicals on their own 
account or accept and collect sub- 
scriptions for the same. When car- 
riers receive newspapers or periodi- 
cals by express Or by other means 
outside the mails, to be sold or de- 
livered on their routes, they, as 
news agents, will be required to pay 
postage on such matter at the sec- 
ond-class rate of postage (one cent 
per pound), except in the case of 
county papers which are mailed free 
to subscribers residing in the county 
in which they are published. 

This order is not intended to pro- 
hibit carriers from performing pri- 
vate commissions for the accommo- 
dation of the patrons on their routes, 
so long as their doing so does not 
interfere with the regular and prompt 
performance of their duties. 

HOW SERVICE IS ESTABLISHED. 

Upon receipt of a petition, favor- 
ably indorsed hy a Representative in 
Congress, the Department refers the 
papers to the special agent in charge 
of the division which includes the 
State in which the petition origi- 
nates. He assigns a special agent to 
visit the location indicated, to lay 
out a route or routes, and to select 
rural carriers, to be appointed by 
the Department. In such cases the 
acvice of the Representative in Con- 
gress is sought, as regards the car- 
riers to be appointed and in respect 
to other postal service which may 
have to be discontinued on the estab- 
lishment of rural free delivery, 

The special agent is not authorized 
to name a time when rural free de- 
livery will be established on the 
route recommended by him. That 
rests with the Department in Wash- 
ington. 

In considering petitions for estab- 
lishment, extension, or changes, 
special agents are instructed to use 
all care to take into account routes 
already established or petitioned for, 
with a view to permanent systematic 
service covering the area involved. 





pany’s box, of Norristown, Pa. 


serve the people with the promptest 
and most efficient postal service, not 
to build up or to tear down any one 
service at the expense or for the 
benefit of another. 

OARRIERS. 
Rural carriers give bond in the 
sum of $500, with two sureties. Each 
bond requires a 50-cent revenue 
stamp to be affixed thereto. 
Carriers are paid by warrants, 
issued directly by the Treasury De- 
partment upon certificates forwarded 
by the postmaster. Their rate of 
pay is fixed by the Department, and 
includes horse hire, but not neces- 
sary toll or ferriage, for which a 
separate account must be rendered. 
The maximum rate of pay as at pres- 
ent established is $509 per annum for 
a full route of approximately twenty- 
five miles or $100 per annum for each 
five miles traveled on shorter routes. 
One or more substitute carriers 
should be provided in connection 
with each service established, who 
must give bond in the same sum as 
the regular carrier and who alone 
are permitted to carry the mails in 
the absence or disability of the regu- 
jar carrier. 
All rural carriers are under the 
general control of the postmaster 
from whose office the service is estab- 
lished, and it is his duty to report 
any derelictions upon their part and 
to require them to strictly follow the 
routes laid out for them. ~The post- 
master, huwever, is not authorized 
to make either removals or appoint- 
ment of carriers. These are directed 
from the Department. 
Inasmuch as many rural routes 
supplant star route service and sup- 
ply postoftices by locked pouches 
which offices have heretofore had a 
daily service, Sundays alone oex- 
cepted, the orders of the Department 
require that each rural carrier shall | 
go over his route every day of the 
year, public holidays included, and 
Sundays alone excepted, save when 
sick or on leave of absence granted 
by the Department. His failure so 
to do will result in a demand for his 
resignation and the promotion of the 
substitute, if fitted. The policy of 
subletting rural carriers’ work at 
convenience will not be permitted. 
When a substitute performs service 
in the absence of a regular carrier 
he will receive the full pay of the 
carrier. 


POSTAGE STAMPS, REGISTRATION, AND 
MONEY ORDERS. 


Rural carriers are required to take 
with them on their trips for the ac- 
commodation of their patrons a suffi- 
cient supply of stamps, stamped en- 
velopes, and postal cards. Post- 
masters may, if they choose, give 
credit to the carrier for stamp sup- 
plies to the extent of five dollars 
($5) to be accounted for each day, the 
carrier’s bond being responsible 
therefor. If the carriers find an un 
stamped letter in a collection box, 
and the requisite amount of money 
also deposited, they are instructed 
to affix the necessary stamp. They 
are empowered to register letters or 
packages and to deliver the same, 
giving and taking receiptin forms 
provided. They are also authorized 
to accept money for money orders, 
giving their receipt therefor, and, if 
the patrons of the delivery desire to 
make the carrier their agent for this 
purpose, the carrier may inclose the 
orders, when issued, in addressed en- 
velopes confided to his charge and 
mail them without returning the or- 
ders to the sender. 


RATES OF POSTAGE AT RURAL FREE 
DELIVERY OFFICES. 


The establishment of rural free de- 
livery at any postoffice does not 
change in any particular the rate of 
postage on any class of mail matter 
received or delivered from that office, 
except that the one.cent rate on drop 
letters does not apply when sushi: let- 
ters are collected or delivered by 
rural carriers. Drop letters so coi- 
lected or delivered must be prepared 
at the rate of two oents for each 
ounce or fraction thereof. 

Notrt.—It should be understood 
that copies of second-class punblica- 
tions (newspapers and periodicals), 
one copy to each actual subscriber 
residing within the coanty where the 
same are printed, in whole or in part, 
and published, are entitled to be de- 
livered free of postage, whether 
oalled for at the postoffice or deliv- 
ered by rural carrier. (See section 
374, Postal Laws and Regulations.) 

CANCELLATION OF STAMPS, 

Rural carriers are required to can- 
cel the stamps on all letters collected 
by them. 

A carrier should bring into the 
office from which he starts all mail 
collected on his route excepting, of 
course, letters that are addressed to 
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delivered before he returns to the 
office. 
The only exception to this rule is 
in the case where a more prompt dis- 
patch can be made by depositing the 
collections at an intermediate office, 
which must not be done except by 
order of this office. 
In such cases the postmaster at 
the intermediate office is entitled to 
the cancellations on letters actually 
deposited in his office for dispatch. 
- A. W. MacHEN, 
Gen. Supt. Free Delivery System. 
Approved August 7, 1901. 
W. A. JOHNSON, 
First Assistant Postmaster-General. 


—__—~ 


THE GROWTH OF TELEPHONES. 

The altered status of the formerly 
mortgrge-ridden agricultural region, 
is evidenced in many ways, but by 
none more forcibly than by the 
farmer’s adoption of the improve- 
ments of modern science. He has 
been setting up automobiles in Kan- 
sas and the Middle West; improved 
farm machinery and implements find 
a ready sale; personal and house- 
hold luxuries recently unheard of 
are now everyday matters; rural 
free delivery of mails and long- 
distance trolleys are putting him 
into closer communication with the 
cities ; and, above all, he has been 
solving some of the most difficult 
social and industrial problems of 
agricultural life by the use of the 
telephone. The extension of inde- 
pendent telephones has been much 
accelerated by a recent decision 
against the parent concern in the 
matter of the ‘Berliner patent,’’ 
which, while not basic, is a very im- 
portant and comprehensive instru- 
ment; and though the fight will in 
all probability be carried to Supreme 
Court, the small companies, especi- 
ally in the rural districts, are multi- 
plying with astonishing rapidity. 
A monopoly or large combination is 
necessary to get the benefits of the 
long-distance telephone, or of the 
ordinary local spstem in very crowd- 
ed communities, where its efficiency 
depends upon any business man’s 
ability to call up any other telephone 
subscriber without having more than 
one installation; but the isolated 
country residents and farmers have 
fouad their small organization of 
the ptmost service in putting them 
into communication with one an- 
other, and with the nearest centre 
of population. They are enabled to 
shop; to keep in touch with what is 
going on, partiularly as to the vitally 
important commercial happenings 
and movements of prices which used 
to be a closed book; and to amelio- 
rate, especially by evening talks, the 
loneliness and social isolation which 
have been one of the greatest draw- 
backs to farm life. Within a radins 
of thirty miles around Chicago there 
are eighteen hundred farmers who 
can be reached by telephone ; where 
they do not adopt the three to-the- 
mile arrangement, giving a joint 
service at a dollar a month apiece, 
many farmers in this region rig upa 
home-made line, two or more string- 
ing wires between their houses, along 
the fences, or on bean-poles, at an 
expense of about ten dollars each. 
In Maryland, and indeed all over the 
country, there are thousands of 
system which gradually grow and 
form connections with each other. 
The result has been many minor 
improvements and simplifications 
which have reacted and still further 
incroased the ramitying network of 
telephone wires, each little centre 
spreading oft arms to the other ad- 
jacent ones like a great system of 
nerve ganglia. The Depar:ment of 
Agriculture reports that the demand 
for rural free dalivery has been greut- 


country telephone systems. 

In the cities the telephone is alsv 
making its way with a speed which 
needs only the inevitable further 


cheapening of the service to double | 
We are still behind | 


or quadruple. 


ter; in Stockholm, Sweden for in- 
Stance, the low rates have increased 
tar uss of telephones till there is now 
one tor every fourteen iohabitaunts. 
—World’s Work for September. 





: **‘Let the GOLD DUST 
i twins do your work!’ 


Send for our 
FREE 


booklet, 

“Golden 

Rules for 
Housework.” 


Ve 








G O Tl D DUST twins will make your dish-washing easy. 
make them. There is no cleaning that 


SDS 
Three times a day, 1095 times a year, the 
The dishes will shine brighter and be 
cleaner than soap or anything else could 
GOLD DUST will not do better, easier and cheaper than soap or any other cleanser. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 





WINCHESTER| 


“NEW RIVAL” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
outshoot all other black powder shells, because they are made 
better and loaded. by exact machinery with the standard brands of 
powder, shot and wadding.’ Try them and you will be convinced. 


















ly lessened by the advent of these | world-famous book— 





; The October Ladies’ Home Joure| ®. tb. VERNON, F. R. DARBY, 
some European countries in this mut. | nal reports that T.P.A., C.P.aT.Ay 
Charlotte, N. C. Asheville, ++" 
SIX MILLION COPIES No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTION® 
FRANK S. GANNON, J, M. GULP, = -W. A TURK, 
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$100 Reward $100, 


The readers of this paper will be 
learn that there is at teen one Pod mw aged So 
hat science has been able to cure in all its 
s, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actin : 
ctly upon the blood and mucous surfaces o 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assist ng 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, that the 
offer One Hun Dollars for any case that it 
to cure. Send for list of tes nials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 








The aim of the Department is to 


patrons of his route which can be 


wm Bold by » Tee. 
Hall's Pests Pile are the best. 


ALL ¢ REPUTABLE +¢ DEALERS ¢ KEEP + THEM 
” WARD 
“CHATTANOOGA,” + A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR, 


of United States Army. Have you readit? If not then 
— send at once before they are all taken. Here’s what 
he Evansville Journal says, ‘Contains plenty of stirrin 
incidents and hair-breadth esca told in a very entertaining manner.” We have a limite 
number only, which we are sending free of charge to every one who sends0 cents‘for a year’s 
subscription to our publication. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once: 


SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER, 
102 E. Eighth Sf., Chattanoopa,“Ters. 


WATCH OFFER 


One Thousand Boys and Girls 
earn this watch every week. You can 
do the work in one hour. Send your 
name and address, no money. We will 
forward a book of ten coupons, each 
good for three months’ subscription 
to the best home magazine in Amer- 
ica, to be sold at 10ceach. You see 
ten people only, as everybody takes 
advantage of this bargain. When 
@asold, send us the $1.00 and we for- 
ward the watch prepaid." 

This is an American Watch, Nickel 
Plated, Open Face, and Heavy Beveled 
Crystal. A Written Guarantee goes with j 
each watch. It is a good timekeeper, andin § 
this respectis equal to the highest price watch. » 


NKLIN SUPPLY CO., 404°‘sioe"" CHICAGO § 

























OUR GREAT_FREE 


This 
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AT STATE. 


The Leading Paper of South Carolina 


PUBLISHED AT COLUMBIA 8. C 
DAILY AND SEMI-WEEELY. :: 
$8.00 a Yoar 
2.0048 
If you want to keep up with 
the times, subscribe for : 


THE STATE... 


Write for Sample Copy. 
Address : oo: ;: ae 
THE STATE COMPANY, 
OCOLUMBIA,S, O. 









Southern 
Railway. 


The Standard Railway 
of the SOUTH .... 
The Direct Line to all Points. 


TEXAS, 
| FLORIDA, 
' | CALIFORNIA, 
CUBA and 
PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipmen 
on all Through and Local Trains: 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on al! 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched- 


ee 





Finding our readers who have 
purchased copies so enthusiastic in its 
praise, and that there are yet hun- 
dreds anxious to secure copies, we 
have again made arrangements fos 
handling for a few weeks longer the 


‘6 . ° ules. 
In His Steps; Travel by the Southern and you 
Okan are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 


What Would Jesus Do?’ 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


Expeditious Journey. 


Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, kates 
and General Information, or addres* 


" 84 V.P.&Gen. Man. Traf. Man. 
of this “phenomenally successful”? WASHINGTON, D.C 


book have been soid. 
To any paid-up’ subscriber, or 16 
any person sending us $1 on his sub 


scription, we will send a copy of thi: 
great work for only 


ahcanehand TEN CENTS EXTRA 


WHY NOT GET A COPY FREE! 


e"To any person sending us 50¢ in 
new subscritions, or $1 in renewals 
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49283.) 
(Tecumseh G t of 


(not one’s own), we will send a copy A superior l¢ 
of this work POLAND CHINAS. pigs. by my, 4 
27 gnd “Monarch ain 

Boo: = esente 


-FREE OF CHARGE, 
Order to-day. Address: 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 











RALEIGH, 8. 0 
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Correspondence. 


SHREDDING AND FEEDING CORN STOVER. 








correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
There is much interest of late in 
reference to the] feeding value of. 
corn stover and its preparation for 
nse. It may be safe to assert that 
fully a quarter of the whole corn 
crop is wasted by the seeming strong 
idea that the stalk part of the oorn 
crop is of no value for feeding pur- 
ses. There have come under my 
notice large corn sections making no 
special use of the stover, yet these 
same sections purchasing large quan- 
tities of hay at prices ranging from 
fAfteen +> twenty dollars per ton. 
During the past week I have been 
attending some institutes in Eastern 
North Carolina. There I find large 
areas of corn. The stalks are topped 
and the blades taken off, but the 
whole stalks are left in the field and 
no use made of them for feeding pur 
poses. This same practice of wast- 
ing the corn stalks is true of the 
Middle States and New England. It 
is invariably the custom everywhere 
to make no use of the corn stalks. 
Yet there is much feeding value in 
the latter. To illustrate this point, 
let me quote from the work of the 
Georgia Experiment Stations. From 
a orop of corn yielding 40 bushels per 
acre we get the following yield and 
value per acre of corn stover, divided 
in the following groups: 
Part of Stalk. Lbs. per Acre. Value. 


Butts, 1,395 $5.59 
Tops, 297 1.18 
Blades, 569 3.09 
Shucks,shanks and 
tassel, 2.80 
Total, 2,979 $11.61 


Let us look at this table a moment. 
Here we have food nutrients to the 
value of eleven dollars and sixty-one 
cents per acre. Can the farmer 
afford to despise such a yield? These 
food nutrients are as valuable as any 
other kind in the form of hay. 

Many of us acknowledge the value 
of the blades and the tops of the 
stalks, but thatisas far as we are 
willing to go. Yet the table shows 
us that just about one-half of the 
whole corn stover is in the butts, or 
that part invariably discarded. 

These facts should open our eyes. 
In New England and the South, and 
in fact the whole of tbe eastern part 
of the United States where hay is 
of considerable value and import- 
ance, the average farmer can never 
afford to buy hay when he has corn 
stover to feed. This point is found 


by an experiment the writer con- 


ducted recently at the New Hamp- 
shire Experiment Station, when corn 
stover was fed to horses in compari 
son with high quality timothy hay. 
Without going into detail in regard 
to the experiment which was con- 
tinued from January 29th until April 
%tht the conclusion was drawn from 
that experiment ‘that corn stover 
has a feeding value, when fed either 
with corn and oats or with corn and 
bran, which were used to furnish the 
grain parts of the ration, equal to 
timothy hay. The stover in this ex- 
periment had been run through the 
ensilage cutter. 

In the experiment timothy hay 
and corn stover, used with two dif- 
ferent kinds of grain mixture, 
showed practically equal results, the 
advantage being a trifle in favor of 
the corn stover. At the time the ex- 
Periment was concluded, and the re- 
sults tabulated, the writer expressed 
the following; ‘When we consider 
the relative values of timothy hay 
and corn stover, commercially, we 
Will realize then how important, that 
the latter be utilized whenever avail- 
able. We can grow from three to 
five tons per acre af dry matter in 
form of the corn plant, but scarcely 
tWo tons per acre in form of timothy 


hay. This gives a double reason for 
4 More extended use of the corn 
Plant.”’ 


More could be said to show the 
high value of ‘corn stover as a food 
Stuff. The results of the experiments 
he New Hampshire and Georgia 
ap ‘ns are sufficient evidence of 

° eeding value. The question now 
Pip How shall this important 
ia staff be fed? There are four 
a Ensilage, shredded, cut and 
ag : By the latter, I mean the 
— practice of hauling out in 
= Sis, or barn yard and permit- 
ss Mapes sheep and horses to 
. ay Pick over and tramp it. This 
ne oa eful and shiftless. We would 
ee this method worthy of 
aoe excepting where large 
ne ‘eS are grown and only a 

ay can be utilized for feed. 
Yam © has proved its worth and 
a no defense here. We arathere- 

interested in gutting and shred- 





ods are satisfactory. If you have 
silos, and already an ensilage cutter, 
and not much corn stover to be pre- 
pared then, I suggest the outter. If 
on the other hand you have large 
quantities of corn fodder to be 
husked and prepared for feeding, 
and want to know the stover way, 
then I suggest a shredder and 
husker. 
I have fed both the cut stover and 
the shredded stover, and both have 
been perfectly satisfactory. Both 
are palatable and what is moreim- 
portant the nutrients are eaten be- 
cause stock can get them. 
As to the comparative value of cu 
stover and shredded stover for gain 
in weight or milk production, Iam 
not prepared to say. Generally, 
speaking there should be no differ- 
ence. From the experience I have 
had, Iam slightly in favor of the 
shredded over the cut stover ; not be. 
cause of feeding value, but because 
of the husker and the ease to put 
away in the mow the stover, when 
shredded. 
The part of greatest importance in 
this matter is making the nutrients 
available ; either the cutter or shred- 
der will serve to make itso. This 
continual waste of corn stover isa 
great leak in the farm. Close it up— 
you can then feed more stock, or 
what is safer, you can feed what 
you have better, which means a 
greater profit and a greater economy 
in feeding this important raw ma- 
terial. CHARLES W. BURKETT, 

N. C. Experiment Station. 





OCTOBER THEME FOR DISCUSSION IN 
SUB-ALLIANCES. 


The State Alliance by resolution 
appointed a committee composed of 
brethren Graham, Parker and Poe to 
suggest topics for discussion in Sub- 
Alliance meetings. For the October 
meetings the topic selected is— 

What are the best varieties of 
wheat and oats for your section, and 
what is the best manner of preparing 
the land and planting? 

We trust our brethren will ventil- 
ate this question, and let good re- 
sults come from it. 





Cumberland County Alliance will 
hold its next meeting Thursday, 
October 10th, with South River Alli- 
ance in Sompson county. Bro. T. B. 
Parker is expected to be with us. 
Let us turn out in full. 

D. D. Bain, Sec’y, 
Cumberland Co. F. A. 


— 0 


FROM JACKSON COUNTY. 

Our next regular County Meeting 
will be held with Love’s Chapel Sub. 
on Saturday after second Thursdy 
in October, 1901 at 11 o'clock a. m. 
Let all come and see us. 

Fraternally, 
T. M. FRIZELL, 
Secretary. 


———$_—-6-- 6-2 


WAKE COUNTY ALLIANCE. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Wake County Farmers’ Alliance 
will meet at The Progressive Far- 
mer office 11 a. m., Saturday, Octo- 
ber 12, 1901. The newly elected 
officers are: President, A. Herndon ; 
Vice President, J. M. Johnson ; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, C. H. Poe; Chap- 
lain, A. T. Olive; Executive Com- 
mittee: C. E. McCullers, C- E. Beav- 
ers, W. H. Worth. It is hoped that 
each Sub. will be represented at the 
meeting 11th inst. 

C. H. Pox, Seo’y. 


SEED OATS. 


—— 





2000 bushels of Virginia Gray Turf Seed 
Oats for sale. Price 70 cts. per bushel 
F. O. B. Washington, North Carolina, in ten 
bushel lots or upward. Address: 

URWARD FARYM, 
Lock Box 110, WASHINGTON, N.C. 





SICK MADE WELL 
WEAK MADE STRONG, 


mm) USS 
Marvelous Elixir of Life Discov- 
ered by Famous Doctor-Scien- 
tist That Cures Every 
Known Ailment. 








Wonderful Cures Are Effected 
That Seem Like Miracles Per- 
formed---The Secret of Long 
Life of Olden Time 
Revived. 


‘ 
THE REMEDY IS FREE TO ALL WHO SEND 
NAME AND ADDRESS. 





After years of patient study, and delving into 
the dusty record of the past, as well as follow- 
ing modern experiments in the realms of 
medical science, Dr. James W. Kidd, 100 Baltes 
building, Vort Wayne, Ind., makes the start- 
ling announcement that he has surely discov- 





DR. JAMES WILLIAM KIDD. 


ered the elixor of life. That he is able with the 
aid of a mysterious compound, known only to 
himself, produced as a resultof the years he 
has spent in searching for this precious life 
giving boon, tocure any and every disease 
that is known the human body. There is 
no doubt of the doctor’s earnestness in making 
his claim and the remarkable cures that he is 
daily effecting seems to bear him out very 
strongly. 's theory which he advances is one 
of reason and based on sound experience ina 
medical practice ef many years. It costs noth- 
ing to try his remarkble “Elixirof Life,” as 
he callsit, for he sends it free, toanyone who 
is @ sufferer, in sufficient quantities to con- 
vince of its ability te cure, so there is absolutely 
no risk to run. me ot the cures cited are 
very remarkable, and but for reliable witnesses 
would bardly be credited. he lame have 
thrown away crutches and walked about after 
two or three trials of the remedy. The sick 
given up by home @octors, have been restored 
to their families and friends in perfect health. 
Bheumatism, yee ee stomach, heart, liver, 
kidney, blood and skin diseases and bladder 
troubles disappear as by magic. Headaches, 
backaches, nervousness, fevers, consumption 
coughs, colds, asthma, catarrh, bronchitis and 


organ are @asily overcome in aspace of time 
that is simply marvelous, 

rtial paralysis, locomotor ataxia, dropsy, 
gout, scrofula and piles are quickly and per- 
manently removed. It purifies the entire sys- 
tem, blood and tissues, restores normal nerve 
power, circukation and a state of perfect health 
is produced atonce. To the doctor all systems 
are alike and equally affected by this great 
“Klixirof Life.” Send for the remedy to-day. 
It is free to every sufferer. State what you 
want to be cured of and the sure remedy for 


it will be sent you free by mail. 


Winlet Vals 


The Test Farms of the De- 
partment of Agriculture have 400 
Bushels Virginia Gray or Winter 
Turf Oats for Sale. 

State 


oy BL WLRILGORE, Chemis, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 











WOTICE. 

Our Mill has now opened up for the new sea” 
son. After Wednesday, October the 2nd, we 
expect to be in a position to fornish new crep 
Cotton Seed Hulls. We are now paying 21 cents 
per bushel of 3¢ lbs. for good sound cotton 
seed delivered in wagons at out Mill. 

NORTH CAROLINA COTTON OIL CO, 

(Raleigh Mill) 
GARLAND JONES, Manager. 

September &, 1901. 


RIPANS 








W. £. AMES, A COLLECTOR, AGED 
THIRTY YEARS, LIVING AT 1331 
SANSOM ST., PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA,,:WRITES: 





“My attention was fiust called to Ripans 





De Laval 


CREAM : SEPARATORS 


which possesses the patent 
protected ‘*Alpha”’ dis and 
‘“split-wing’’ improvements 


ARE AS MUCH SUPERIOR 


to other Cream Separators 
as such other Separators are 
to Gravity Setting Methods. 


SEND FOR NEW ‘20TH CENTURY’ CATALOGUE. 


HE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR C0, 


74 CORTLANDT 8ST., NEW YORK. 





When you write to advertisers, 





mention The Progressive Farmer. 


Tabules by a lady who has been troubled 
with indigestion. I called at her home one 
day »bout three months ago and was com- 
| plaining of my stomach feeling badly. She 
|} gave mea Rip» ns Tabu'e and advised me to 
| fcontinue taking them for a few days, which 
| 81 did, I found that they gave me great relief. 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the occasional use 
of R'l'P*A‘N‘S Tabule, and the price, 10 for 


justify any one in enduring ills thatare easily 
cured. For sale by druggists. 


FARMERS : AND : OTHERS : PLEASE ; TAKE; NOTICE 





The Progressive Farmer, October 1, 1901. 


Ke" We will insure your Gin House and other property 
against loss by fire. 


Ee Will pay you $12.50 a week if you get sick, your fam- 
ily $5,000 if you get killed. 


"Will go on your bond or write you a Life Policy in the 
best Lite Insurance Company in the world—the Great 
Mutual Life of New York. 


> HUSTLING AGENTS WANTED. > 
James €. Blasingame & Bro., 


OrFIor: 509 TucKER BuiILpine, RALEIGH, N. C. 





DEBNAM-KINSEY SCHOOL, 
e4e 
Military, 
Twelve Counties and two States represented past Session. Pupils surrounded by the best influ. 
ences. Expenses per half term $55. No incidentals. 


LA GRANGE, 
N.C. 
LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC anp OOMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 


—— a@r-FALL SES EGIN' Fifty-Three Boarding Pupils, 


Aa@- FALL SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 3a, 1901. 


Write for beautiful Register. 


J. E. DEBNAM, Superintendent. 





THE STATE FAIR, 


Raleigh, October 22nd to 26th. 


The Twentieth Century Fair, 
at Raleigh, under Gen. W. R. Cox, 
President, offers Ten Thousand 
Dollarsin Premiums. The great- 
er part of this is for field Pro- 
ducts and Live Stock. Fine dis- 
plays of improved breeds of Farm 
Animals and the best labor-sav- 
ing Agricultural Implements. 
Systems of Wire Fencing on Ex- 
hibition, in actual use. 


The colleges and schools of the 
State contribute to the fine Edu- 
cational Department. Addresses 
nightly at: capitol by prominent 
speakers. 
and many pleasing attractions. 
Very low rates on railroads. 
Send for premium lists and make 
entries, without charge. 
nice prizes in Ladies’ Work, 
Art, eto. Write for full informa- 
tion to Joseph E. Pogue, Seo’y. 


Grand Races between pacing 
Ostrich, hitched to sulky, anda 
horse, and also by a running 
Ostrich against Horse. 

Free for all, Running Race by 
gentleman riding their 
horses, non professional, for fine 
Saddle and Equipment, on Tues- 
day, October 22nd. 


PREMIUM OFFERS 
\_TO BUSINESS AGENTS. _, 


To the Business Agent who does the 
eect most business thorough the State 
Business Agency other than Ferti 





SUBJECT TO 


Molasses and Syrup in 4% 


Black Pepper, best sifted 





lizer and Sewing Machines, from 
September ist, 1901, to August 1st, 


1902, A Premium of $10 will be 
given. 


The Business Agent doing the next 
largest amount of business, under 


above restrictions, will be given $5. 

The person ordering the greatest number of 
the Improved High Arm Alliance Sewing Ma- 
chines through this office from August 1, 1901, 
to August 1, 1902, will be given FREE one Im- 
proved High Arm Alliance Sewing Machine. 

To the person sending in the second largest 
number of orders will be give FREE one Hills- 
boro Sewing Machine. 

To the person sending in the third largest 
number of orders will be given FREE either a 
No. 1 Set Buggy Harness or a No. 1 Boss Wash- 
ing Machine. 

‘o the lady sending in the largest number of 
orders for the above Sewing Machines will be 
given $% in cash. This is in addition to the 
above Premium Offers. : 

[Se Begin in time now and you 


may win. 
T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 
HILLSBORO, N. O. 


‘“‘ THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Biographies, Portraits and Best Known 
Speeches of Davie, Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 
Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 
Pettigrew, Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hill. 

A Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 


Trials of Speed Daily 


Many 








own 


Address all orders to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Soda, baxing— 


Starch: Celluloid, per 4% cas 


The above Lard in followin: 


With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 





all affections of the throat, lungsor any vital |, 





Baptist Female University 





eens Winey a 


RALEIGH. N. C. 


New Main Building—Three Club Buildings—All Modern Improve- 
ments—Perfect Sanitary Conditions—Hot and Cold Baths. 

Within one square of Governor’s Mansion on one side, and of the 
Capital and State Library on the other. 
and 15 women) each devoting entire time to one subject. 
of Music and teacher of Violin studied nine years in America and 
sixteen in Brussels, Berlin and Paris. 
ment prize graduate teacher in Gottschalk Lyric School, Chicago. 

g0a1 8 ession Enrollment, 253. 

Board, Room, Tuition, and all fees, $167.50 per school year. 
further information, address, 


Twenty teachers (5 men 
Director 


Principal of Voice Depart- 


New Session Opens Sept. 4, 1901. 
For 


s RALEIGH, N. C. 
R. T. VANN, President,~_ "4""*9* a 








5 cents, does not bar them from any home or | | 














$20.00 ANZACRE, 


heretofore have gone to waste. 





‘‘King Corn,’’ mailed free. 








Twenty dollars an acre, the manu- 
facturers assert, is only a fair eati- 
mate of the amount McCormick ma- 
chines will add to the value of your 
corn crop. These machines enable 
you to save the fodder and stalks, a 
valuable portion of the crop, which 





Write to the nearest McCormick 
agent or the McCormick Harvesting 
Machine Co., Chicago, U. 8. A., for 
beautifully illustrated book entitled 





Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


400 Pages, 130 !l!ustrations. 


Renowned throughout America and pu'tr nized by the United States Gov 


ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 
the age. The whole work 
-—comprises— 
—Historv,~ 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding. 


Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse 











This remarkable work was first sola cxciusivey by agents at $2 per 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has a 
heavy, tough paper binding. 

We are prepared to make this great offer : ; ne" 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewale 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. A 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive’ Far 
merjone year for only $1.25. 

Address : 


Send us $1 in new subscrip 


First come, first served. Order atfonce. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FAR 7 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


steel hounrds,ete. Guaranteed 


7 
“ ding. Both are good. Both meth- 


ALLIANCE PRICE-LIST._ 


MARKET FLUCTUATIONS. 





GROCERIES. 


Sewing Machines— 


Improved Alliance 
a Drop Head.. 
Hillsboro 




















Coffee, Arbuckles, roastea— pee lp 
100 lbs 233 
60 lbs...... 
36 lbs. 

Coffee, Green— 

















Princess 





Sugar and Moijasses— 








No. 7, very light brown.............ssesee0s 7 
No. 9, light brown....... we 

aes) 4 
No. 1 Porto Rico Molasses 2 
No 2 Porto Rico T° eae ae 
BARGE POLE FIO §  § .  cceccssvesncarael 30 
Vanilla Drip Syrup..........cce0 i”) 
White Rose Corn era ES: 21 


rrels 2c, per gallom 


above bbl. prices. 
Keeromene, ALAGIN.........0..cccccocccecceoves 1234 
" Standard White............... ll 





112 lbs a 
Bi Carb, Nickle pk 60 lbs_per case......3 


Bi Carb, in asso: okgs., 60 lb case ......8 
IO sn ccccegvosseess 





ee. & 


: 


. eevee, 









































Elastic Starch, per \ case 1 35 
Ivory Starch, per \% case 2 50 
Tobacco— 
Plum Tobacco 38 
Grape 504 38 
Fig 4 4&5 
Battle Ax* 88 
Grits and Hominy— 
Per barrel -2870 
“ bag 1 «a 
Rolled Oats— 
Per Zo 3 
Lake Fish— 
100 lb kegs 3 00 
“ “ 2 50 
Lard— 
Pure Lard, in tierces 
Compound Lard in tierces.......0.......scccceree re 


Tubs, 55 lbs. 1c. over tierces, 
Pails, 20 lbs. 44c. over tierces., 

Cans, gross weight: 
50 Ib. case of 2 cans, Ze: over tierces, 
20 lb. case of 4 cans, . Over tierces, 
10 Ib. case of 6 cans, 8c. over tierces. 


kages— 
Tubs, 80 lbs. ie: over tierces, 





SEEDS. 

Crimson Clover, Choice r busbel....... $4.60 
a s Trade Mark ee 4.85 
Dwarf Essex Rape, per pound... 12 
Winter Rye, per 1 tt] 
06 

15 

66 








German Millit (bags 15c, extra)— 
a ss Choice r bushel ............00 
‘6 “ Trade Mark ‘“ 

Hungarian Millet ad 


COLD STORAGE SEED POTATOES, 


























Early Rose, for July plantin; er bbl......§8.00 

Empire State, (Late). per BBL nna 8.00 

Carman No. 3, 7 We Soecsiveceecraaee 3.00 
Ternte Seed— - 

5c. perounce, lic. per und. 

40c. per pound by peaif’ = 

HARDWARE, 

Dixie Mlows, Koy 100 
Stonewall, Cotton Plow 166 
Climax, 6 - 1 6 
Malleable Clevises, per dozen.............0.0.. 65 
PIO DOMME BOP UD. iessccsasccavescscns 10 
Back Band, webb, good, per roll 2 50 
B. B. Buckles, per dozen............. 75 
Plow Singletrees “ ,.... 2 2 
Plow Lines, good, per pair........ . 1g 
“ “ COMMON, per PAIFP........0...00000008 14 


Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 

Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application), 

Smith’s Pat. Feed Cutters..............ccccscssssooss $2 56 

Cook Stoves— 
No. 7—18, with ware... 
No. 7—20, “ aes 






Poultry Netting— 





12 inch wide, per roll...... 
24 “ “ “ ae 


36 “ “ “ 
48 4“ “ sc 


“ “ “ 
72 «6 “ “ 





Wire Field Fencing—( Prices on application). 





Smooth and Barbed Wire...............ccccsscccsssere 3 60 
Dump Carts— 

POE Ms, PM WUOIDD jsp secans nsaesan <ouassasaa conachansenae 20 

No. 16, 3 - paseesscasacneds 22 % 
Steel Axle— 

DVO. Bis 156 IDG: DBO iis csecss scacaconasscacccasunccaaal 21 00 

No. 28, 13g “ At ssasenkaneesanvaisach ee 23 00 
Cart Wheels and Axles— 

2% inch skein 00 

3 inch s 00 
Steel Axles— 

1% inch axles 

183 inch * aanchden Re $ 


Wagons, delivered prices. One-horse w. 
thimble skein— 

No. 8, 244 inch skein 
No. 10, 2% inch skein 
No. 12, 2% inch skein 


Steel Axles— 
No. 9, 14 in 
No. 11, 1% in 
No. 13, Lg in 


Two-Horse Wagon, Thimble Skein— 
PEO, By: BG UOT MOTT a osicsc ca ccoscans ssccaasvesenat 

04,3 “ “ 
No. 6,3% “ a6 50 
Steel Axle— 
No. 3, 14 in 
No. 5, 1%in 


No.7,2 in 


Buggies and Harness 
Prices on application, , 






vis iki his & 
Zz SSS s8s ses F 








Shovels— 
GOO, CACD...ccccrccceese 
COWATION ORGI 1ciieses’cassondsissooscnssacconsdneind 80 





Tron Age Cultivators ...........c.sccccscsosssssssssess 8 8 
Field Hoes, per dozen.......... 


Barbed Wire, per 100 lbs &3 
4a W rite for prices on anything you want, 


T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 
HILLSBORO, N. C, 








Farm Wagon Economy. 


The economy of this proposition is not all 
found in the very reasonable price of the wagon 
itself, butin the great amount of labor it will 
save, and its great durability. The Electric ~ 
Wheel Co. who make this Electric Handy 
Wagon and the now famous Electric Wheels 
have solved the problem of a successful and 
durable low down wagon at a reasonable price. 





This wagon is com 
throughout—white hickory axles, steel wheels, 
to 


sed of the best material " 


4000 lbs. 
These Electric Steel Wheels are 
4 made to fit any wagon, and 

make practically a new wagon 
outof the old one. They can 
be had in any height desired 
and any width of tire up to8 
inches. With an extra set of 
these wheels a farmer can in- 
terchange them with his u- 
lar wheels and havea h or 
low down wagon at will. Write 
for catalogue of the full “‘Elec- 








tric Line” 
Quincy Ll. 





to Electric heel Co., Box 39, 


Sate = = 











enemies 


EEE 





[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 1.] 


We may note here that the system 
herein proposed when properly con- 
ducted is in harmony with the law 
of nature in his perfect works and 
without such joint operation, pro- 
gressive agriculture shall always 
prove to be an absolute failure. 

As to the value of sheep manure 
compared with other manure, and 
writing from experience, I believed 
the manure from my highly fed 
thoroughbred sheep was equal to 
three times the amourt from the 
horse and cow stables, and I do not 
believe that I over-estimated its 
value. When I fed the ewes wheat 
bran, oat chops, corn meal, oil cake 
meal and abundance of clover hay, 
I believed their manure was worth 
six times that of common manure 
from any other stables or pens on 
the place except that from the hen 
house. But mark, this well chopped 
up manure never took a bleeching 
gun nor a washing rain until it was 
carried out and covered up in the 
earth that was prepared for the com- 
ing crop. 

Iregret that I have not an equal 
experience with manure from sheep 
fed with cotton seed meal as with 
oil cake meal (fiax seed) but judging 
from its constituent elements, from 
experience of cthers and from re- 
ports of experiment stations, I be- 
lieve it to be as valuable, especially 
if fed with some corn meal. 

Mr. Stewart in his most valuable 
work ‘The Shepherd’s manual,”’ 
places a very high estimate on sheep 
manure, and so does Dr. H.S. Ran- 
dall in that other old standard work 
“The Practical Shepherd,’’ but all 
our American authors failed to ac- 
cord so high value to it as has been 
done by some Scotch, English and 
French writers. 

I have noticed that the sheep ma- 
nure left in the corrals in the West, 
by the large flocks that feed on the 
plains, hills and mountain sides of 
that vast country was not half so 
valuable as that to which I refer 
above. It was generally subject to 
hot sun and wind and bleaching 
rains ; but even when protected from 
these, it lacked strength, because it 
came from sheep that fed only on 
the wild grass and herbage—though 
abundant may be—of pastoral re- 
gions, in their nomadic life. 

To produce sheep manure that 
shall be rich in the elements required 
in our day of advanced agriculture, 
the sheep must be fed on the im- 
proved plants, (grasses) and im- 
proved grains (seeds) that have 
largely in a concentrated form the 
elements that produce not only beef, 
pork, mutton and wool, but that re- 
produce improved grains and grasses. 
Among the most important of these 
we name clover, pea haulm and millet 
or cotton seed, peas and corn. 

The sheep can only get a limited 
supply of these while on the highly 
improved pastures and for the re- 
mainder must depend on feed the 
greater part of which is cut and 
stowed away in the mow or silo or 
cut, threshed and emptied in the 
granary. The improved sheep must 
be fed liberally from these so as to 
obtain from them the greatest 
amount of meat and wool. 

It is from sheep fedin this way 
that the manure of such peculiar 
quality and high value is obtained 
and it is from sheep kept in this way 
that such substantial profits in mod- 
ern sheep husbandry are obtainable. 

When sheep are housed their urine 
is most all saved with the solids and 
forms a very important part of the 
manure, because when fermented or 
decomposed it largely becomes am- 
monia, at which point an absorbent 
should be present to receive and re- 
tain it in soluble form as plant food. 

When out on their grazing lands 
the droppings of sheep are better 
distributed than that from other 
animals and is therefore more useful, 

but sheep manure as all other ma- 
nure, to be most useful, should be 
carefully housed and composted. 

The present and old method most 
in practice with manure is to cart it 
out from the piles where it has lain 
outside of the barns and drop it in 
piles from which it is scattered on 
the land and plowed under or spread 
on the plowed land and harrowed in. 
As viewed from the agricultural 
station standpoint, either practice is 
wasteful and unworkman-like. In 
fact any method that exposes wet 
manure to the rains, sun and wind 
causes it to waste and even its ex- 
posure to the open air without an ab- 

sorbent in contact with it is wasteful. 

SAMUEL AROHER. 
Marion, McDowell Co., N. C. 


To Make Cow: Sharples Cream Se 
tors. Book “Business Dairying” & Oat. 
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The Poultry Yard. 





The Progressive Farmer, October 1, 190:. 








Horticulture. 





THE USE AND VALUE OF FRESH CUT 
GREEN BONE AS POULTRY FOOD. 


III. 

Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I note with much pleasure that 
our agricultural papers are now én- 
deavoring to interest poultry raisers 
in this subject. Entirely too little 
thought is glven to the matter of 
adopting the best methods of feeding 
and caring for our poultry. In fact, 
few people appreciate the import- 
ance of the American poultry indus- 
try, or of their own individual poul- 
try. It surprises the average farmer 
to learn than the value of the eggs 
and poultry produced in the United 
States each year is $50,000,000 greater 
than the value of our cotton or our 
wheat crop, but in most cases he 
would be quite as much surprised if 
he ever were to keep acareful de- 
tailed account with his own hens 
each year and consider the profits he 
gets from them. 

The first fact we have considered, 
therefore, is the value of our poul- 
try and the profits gained by intelli- 
gent management of the industry. 
This brings us to the next point: 
That on every farm in the country 
one of the very best foods for these 
fowls is constantly going to waste, 
not utilized. I refer, of course, to 
green bone. When we learn the 
proper methods of utilizing the waste 
on products on the farm, we shall no 
longer hear the question asked: 
‘“‘Does farming pay?’’ And few of 
these waste products would pay 
more handsomely for their proper 
handling than green bones, for the 
elements contained in them are those 
needed in the production of eggs. 
The foods usually given fowls are 
those which they should have to keep 
their bodies healthy and strong, 
while the addition of green cut bone 
will stimulate the production of eggs. 


H. C. P. 
Wake Co., N. C. 


CAPONIZING. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Capons are always in constant de- 
mand in the winter and early spring 
season and the high prices paid for 
them makes it almost criminal for 
the average poultry raiser not to 
raise them for sale. It is a peculiar 
thing that growers in this country 
will send their cockerels to market 
in great numbers and receive five or 
six cents a pound for them, when 
capons are selling at 12 to 15 cents 
per pound. The indifference is not 
only in the price per pound, but also 
in the average weight of the two. 
The capon will put on from 20 to 30 
per cent. more flesh and fat than the 
rooster in a given time on the same 
amount of food. Why then do so 
many growers persist in raising 
cockerels for market when they could 
raise capons and make twice the 
profit? 

In Europe one finds capons on evory 
side, and the grower of poultry 
would no more think of raising 
cockerels for market than of letting 
his spring chickens grow old before 
killing them. The fact iscaponizing 
is understood better. abroad, and in 
this country many growers, not be- 
ing very familiar with the subject, 
will not take the trouble to bother 
with it. Capons nearly always sell 
from one-half to double the price ob- 
tained for posters, and the relative 
difference in their weight further in- 
crease this difference. Insix months 
the capons will gain from two to 
three pouads more weight than the 
average rooster, and at the end of a 
year this gain is increased from four 
to five pounds. It takes no more 
feed to secure this gain either. There 
is consequently four or five pounds 
of actual profit. In return for this 
the grower has to spend a little extra 
time in caponizing, which after all is 
a simple oyeration that calls for no 
great skill. Modern caponizing tools 
make this work so easy and simple 
that no one has an excuse for neg- 
lecting it. The meat of capons is 
always delicious. It is soft, tender 
and juicy, and there is usually little 
difficulty in disposing of the birds. 
“Yet even if the market was glutted 
with capons, and prices fell to a level 
of those offered for roosters, every 
buyer would take the capons first 
and the raiser would make more 
thereby than if he had raised roos- 
ters. He is still in pocket the differ- 
ence between the average weight of 
the rooster and the capon. This 
amounts to two and three pounds in 
six months’ old capons, and four and 
five pounds in year-old birds. Surely 
there is no easier way to increase 
one’s profit in poultry raising. 


PROFITABLE ORCHARDING. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
One of the drawbacks to -apple 
is that it takes several years before 
the young seedlings begin to produce 
crops sufficiently to make any ma- 
terial returns. The problem is for 
beginners how best to secure returns 
from the land while the apple trees 
are growing. One of the best ways 
to do this is to plant peach trees with 
the apple, setting them in rows be- 
tween the apple trees. Full-grown 
apple trees need a good deal of room, 
but it will be a great many years be- 
fore they reach the size which will 
make them occupy all the space. The 
peach trees set between the apple 
trees will produce crops and pass the 
period of their greatest usefulness 
before the apple trees have reached 
full maturity. One of the best 
orchardists in this State makes this 
his invariable practice. His peach 
and apple orchards are constantly 
undergoing change of evolutions as 
aresult. He not only always has a 
good crop of peaches and apples, but 
he has new ones in prospect which 
will soon be ready to take the place 
of the old ones. It is his practice to 
plant each year a combination orch- 
ard of a few acres with peaches and 
apples. A few acres every year soon 
rolls up a big orchard, and with the 
steady increase in the output he en- 
larges the facilities for handling the 
crop. The peaches invariably pay 
well, and the apples too. It may be 
remarked that his ambition is to pro- 
duce quality and not quantity. Itis 
quality that produces profit, and not 
quantity. Consequently he is one of 
the most drastic pruners of the State. 
His fruit is always fine, because he 
permits uo tree to produce more than 
a certain amount, which is well 
within the limits of safety. Thus 
the strength of the trees goes to 
make fine fruit instead of great 
quantities. Asanillustration of the 
difference between the pruned and 
unpruned trees, he figures that the 
latter would average on peach trees 
about 1,500 to 2,000 fruits, while he 
prunes down so that no tree bears 
more than two or three hundred 
peaches. Such drastic pruning would 
not be acceptable to many. They 
would claim that more returns would 
be received for the two thousand 
peaches than for the two or three 
hundred ; but when the difference in 
the cost of picking, packing and 
shipping these two quantities of 
fruit is considered the profits will be 
found every time on the side of the 
smaller shipments. One should 
satisfy himself of this by making a 
systematic record of the costs and 
returns of the fruits from two trees, 
one being pruned heavily and the 
other left unpruned. It is an easy 
matter to find out which pays. 

S. W. CHAMBERS. 


OUR GREAT APPLE CROP. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

In recent years our apple crop has 
become one of the leading industries 
in this country, and the great nation- 
al fruit is more generally distributed 
throughout all parts of the country 
than anything else raised on the 
farms. The apple, or some varieties 
of it, succeed in nearly every State. 
Even C.lifornia, with its tropical 
soil and climate, has become a lead- 
ing apple-producing State, while 
Washington and Oregon promise to 
outrival the Eastern New England 
States in this respect. 

There are two things essential for 
the success of this industry. One is 
to see that the distribution is general 
and wisely made, und the other is to 
cultivate the orchards so fair crops 
can be depended upon every season. 
We cannot afford to raise big crops 
of apples one year and almost noth 
ing the next. There is no reason to 
accept the old idea that after a ful! 
crop year of apples the next will be 
an off year.‘ It will be a poor yeur 
following a good year if we permit 
the trees to exhaust their vitality in 
ripening a larger crop than they can 
profitably produce. The remedy for 
this is in pruning ardthinning. The 
tree that sets an abundance of fruit 
should be carefully looked’ after. 
Prune them off to a fair number, 
and then the apples will be larger, 
better and far more profitable than 
a load of inferior fruits. Besides 
that the pruned tree does not use up 
its vitality. It ripens the crop thor- 
oughly and stores up strength for 
another year. There are not off 
years in such trees. Itis exhaustion 
of vitality that produces a poor crop 
after a year or two of good harvests. 
The trees should also be nourished 


tected from insects and diseases. But 
these latter are more often the re- 
sults of bad management than any- 
thing else. The trees get run down 
in vitality, and they become easy 
targets for enemies. Keep the trees 
up toa high state of efficiency and 
then never rob them of their vitality 
by greedily trying to get more from 
them than nature intended. It is 
better to split the big crop into two 
seasons than to have it all one year 
and nothing the next. If divided 
into crops the apples will be larger 
and more profitable. 

The distribution of apples must be 
more general. The export trade 
must be encouraged, and growers a8 
well as shippers should co-operate in 
this. The Pacific coast apple States 
should build up a trade with the far 
East. There is no doubt but this 
fruit should be profitably introduced 
in the Orientsl countries. The na- 
tives there would pay double for an 
apple what they would for a tropical 
fruit raised at home. It is the nov- 
elty of a new and strange fruit. 
There are opportunities in this direc- 
tion that may in the next few years 


Western apple growers. Certainly 
the markets are worth trying for. 
S. W. CHAMBERS. 


We doubt that many farmers have 
gained by holding cotton. Lost 
weights, damaged cotton, etc., will 
usually overbalance any increase in 
price. If, however, it is to be held, 
we repeat, take care of it. Don’t ex- 
pose it to the weather, and keep it 
off the ground. Thousands of dol- 
lars have been lost by the farmers of 
Johnston connty on account of the 
one item of damaged cotton. Itisa 
leak that can be easily stopped.— 
Smithfield Herald. 


TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 


If the person to whom this copy of 
The Progressive Farmer is sent is not 
asubscriber, this number is sent asa 
sample, as an invitation to subscribe. 
The small sum of two cents per week 
will make it a regular visitor to 
your home—three months, 25 cents ; 
six months, 50 cents; one year, $1. 
And any Carolina or Tennessee far- 
mer subscribing now who feels at 
expiration of subscrption that he has 
not received full value, may have his 
money back for the asking. 











VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 


Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 


We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a man of 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and-scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25 and getu copy 
We guarantee satisfaction. 
A SPECIAL PRICE. 
We have now decided to send a 


year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 
who need it. 





The Farmers’ Mutua! Firs Insur- 
ance Association of North Carolina, 
with home office at Raleigh, gives 
peetection to country property 
against fire, wind or lightning, at 
cost. It has active branches in the 
following connties : Catawba, Burke, 
Granville, Cleveland, Lenoir, John- 
ston, Greene, Orange, Richmond and 
Scotland, Vance, Davie, Gaston, 
Wayne, Lincoln, Northampton, Guil- 
ford, Union, Yadkin, Surry, Pitt, 
McDowell, Yancey, Randolph, Ala- 
mance, Davidson, Wake and Colum- 
bus. We want a canvasser for all 
the other counties in North Carolina. 
An intelligent, active agent can make 
a good living in commissions and at 
same time attend to his farm, or 
other engagements. Address N. B. 
Broughton, President,or A. E.8. Lind. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 


BEYMER-BAU: 


Pittsburgh. 


DL.VIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 


PAHNESTOCE 
ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURE 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERS 


Pittsburgh. 
} Cincinnati. 


New York. 


St. Louis. 


OHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
° = Philadelphia. 


Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. 


MORLEY 


Jone 
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JOR every purpose where White Leag 


ired, that made by the “odd 


Dutch process” of slow corrosion js 


the best, because of its superior density 
, 


i:s uniformity and durability. 


The brands named in margin are genuine 


paint value. 


“old Dutch process’” White Lead, the best 
it is possible to manufacture, and which 


have long been recognized as standards of 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM. 


PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
upon application. 


Pamphlet sent free 


National Lead ©.., 100 William Street, New Vorb, 





$1.50. 
funded). 


prove very remunerative to the far & 





Liberal discounts to A 


$20.00 TO $40.00 PER WEEK |. 


v4 
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ments 0 


Circular Free. 


perdium of 


one volume. Over 473 pages, 
It is a Complete business educator; brought home to eve . 

SIMPLE, PRACTICAL and PLAIN; 500 agents wanted at once. Bowe set] 

girls can sell as well as men and women. sl 

One agent in the country sold 45 copies in one day. Another 

week. Agents have canvassed all day and sold a copy atevery home. Sellin g 

gents. Send 25c. for outh if & Price $1.00 and 


lain and ornamental Penmanship; 
culator and Farmers’ Reckoner. 
A complete set of interest, Grain, Lumber and Cotton Tables: ar 
CISTERNS, Timber, Lumber, Logs and Bins of Grainne 


Being Made selling ‘500 Lessons in Business.” It isa com ¢ 
al and business forms. pote hand.book 


A complete Legal Advisor—a complete Com 
a complete Lightning Cal. 


G ee 
230 illustrations, rains, ete., in 


210 in one 
t; satisfaction guaranteed (or money re- 


J. L. NICHOLS & CO., ATLANTA, Ga. 
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ONT COLLEGE, 


For Girls and 
a ae 


HICKORY, N. C. 


resort. Pure mountain air and water. 


~ Pleasant home life, under refining influences 

fy., ! welve courses of study. Rates most reasonable, 

Director of Conservatory, J. H. Norman Mas. 
» (Oxford, Eng., and Leipsig, Ger.) Write for 

M. w. HATTON. A. M.. Litt, Mw. Pres. 








Being low-down 


THE SP ANGLER Low Down rN and isi Drill 


is made with EITHER WOOD OR STEEL FRAME. 
feed as to grain, grass seed and fertilizer, : Eee 





it is easy to fill, easy on the wheels and easy to handle. 


Sows all grain perfectly in any 
lever. Raising hoes shuts off all 
fertilizer measures all tested and correct. Pin or s 


uantity desired. Stagger and lift £ 
eed, Land, grain, grass seed and 
ring hoes. The & 


easiest draft known. Don’t buy a grain drill of ate kind until AY 
| more about this one. General farm machinery catalog FREE. 


lerM 


anfg Co., 


509 Queen St., 


ork, Pa. 
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sey, Secretary-Treasurer, Raleigh 
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OR A COMBINED GRAIN 
=e 
LIFE OF McKINLEY 2! *¢l by PEANUT and PEA 
sands. Agents will make from $5.00 to THRESH ite © 
$20.00 per day $150 book, best author, best am, ~~ 
terms, freight paid, outht free. Sena ten THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR MACHINERY CO., 
cents in stamps to pay postage, And begin MANSFIELD, OHIO, 
at once; circulars free. ar 
ATLANTA BOOK AND BIBLE HOUSE, SALISBURY N. v. 
ATLANTA, GA. gla Civeutans and full particulars on applica- 
May [wMTED - 
DON’T TOUCH IT 
NS if you want PAGE Fence, unless it is The PAGE. 
TRA! PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
Douste Daity SERVICE 
1 
Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle, 
New Orleans and Points 
South and West. 
>-— 
Examine agricultural statistics and see the 
901 
6¢ ay : high rank North Carolina takes in yield per 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
PERE pare her advantages for stock-raising with 
RB. those of other States. Profit by these facis. 
poy aay Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether you 
Lv New York, P RR............1255 pm 12 10am have few animals or many, you cannot afford 
Ly Philadelphia, P RR......329 pm 350 am | 20t to read 
Lv Baltimore, PRR » RR 545 pm 640am 
EY Retnoeg Aiba. pa “2 5 Orage and Forage 
Vv oe m m P| f h ‘§ b 
Lv Petersburg. « 1131 4 8 27 4 nes aa or ants 0 t Q . out ¢ 
Erie, © ieee Behe ) 
iV am 
Lv Raleigh, | 346am 740 >m RY J. 6. KILL BAW, 
Lv Southern Pines, 537am 930 pm 
Lv = ' c= o- oY 4 of the University of Tennessee. 
Ar ane. a 210pm 45am - 
Ar Jockson: e, “ 8 50 pm 916 amj| It is a complete manual of the cu)- 
o ies opm tare of grantee and forage plants of 
°. No. 41 6 south. It contains ,about 140 
Lv New York, NYP&N..4755 am _ 855 i i y 
ye Bow Tok, BYE ve om 22 pages, and is written in a style to be 
Lv New York, ODS88 0o...4300 pm oe understood by everyo 
Lv Baltimore, BS P Co . t 630 7 iad 
iy ge ee Ray Né Ws eeeecccserescce 630 [— 
Ly + oi am SAL By... suee At o= The book discusses the character- 
Lv Henderson, . 245am 215 pm istics of the principal prasses, the 
Lv Raleigh, Sean * sts me AY p= maintenance of pastures and mead- 
Ly Hamlet, “ 72 am 1050 pm | OWS, leguminous forage plants, wild 
Lv Wilmington, . were E % P m™ pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
by Chester, “ 10 20 an 1 42 am | With original analytical engravings 
Lv Temvees, oA = P= 3s am by Scribner, our greatest grass ex- 
Ar Atlanta, 9 one 2 3 5 pm 800am| Pert, and embellished with a large 
it Sinson, $ ofan 72 pm it si =, Bg half tone cuts of field 
Ar Mobile, L & XN varie ae 25 Sm = 
y rleans, Ll. @ N........ am 
Ar Nashville, NC &St.L..640am ‘668 pm ; "Sse 
Ss oe $3 = 6% pm ee ana work on g? pret 
oe ws now entirely out of print an 
NORTHWARD, ve ane brings $3 a copy. This new book con- 
No. nA No. tains all the information in the for- 
Lv Memphis, NC&St. L138 & moon 900 P m ; mer work, re-written, and embodies 
Ly New Orleans, L & N...... 80 p TA sevesersne the results of twenty years’ additional 
Lv Montgomery A ewP 620 am ‘T36"p im experience of the writer and all the 
uv Anguela, C& WC... “940 am 2 P™ | information abtained by the experi 
Vv anta, nseh 4 : ’ ae 
AF Athens,” * “ v ue —_ 2 e= ment stations and the United States 
Ar Chester," "FRM aioe | Department of Agriculture. 
Lv Charlotte ea TE. 72am 520am ° 
vy } han aaa =» | eeres 
syns He" G8 LOOK AT PRICES: 
Lv Gonthers Pines,‘ ll23 pm 98am l E . 
Ar endtcton, 66 ; 23pm 1:30am 
Lv Norlina, ’s A. L. Ry $a 4-4 3 > 
x Weide NY GO km $M Bm] gy | We have 80 copies this vale 
Ar Washingion, Na Wap, .)*™ oo hm W able work on hand, and, until 
Ar Baltimore, B BP C02... es - {eam wy further notice, will send one 
; ig hs ee 130am “Ki ’s Grasse 
Ar Philadel; hia, NYP&N,t546 pm 5610am men ad — brew to any ad- 
x 840pm 80am an orage ops 
No, 34 No. 66 ones for only a a pre- 
w Tampa, 8. A. L, Ry., 800pm 8s0am ome ecpy Zree © bscrip- 
Ly Jacksonville, % 10am 740 pm mium for $1 in mew subscrip 
Ly Columbia,g  « Tibm isen tions to The Progressive Far- 
Lv Hamlet, “ 103; pm 80am mer. { 
Ty Roptners Fines: at ttt Or one copy/with The Pro- 
am " 
Enea =: gam HBSm) | greaive Farher one yor © 
Ly Petersburg,  “ Sa am 247 bm any ad r only $1.25. 
Ar Weningioa Pen... eee Tepe| | Address aft orders bo 
eeeccees. am m 
Ar Baltimore, BR B11 35 a m 11% bm The sive Farmer, 
Ar New York, P'RR........ 413 pm 630 aan nanics, #. § 
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